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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee eel 


HOUGH the Turks are stated to have agreed to the terms 
proposed by the Powers, the war is not ended nor has 
the European tension been relaxed. Indeed it may be said, as 
we go to press, to have reached its height. Though the Powers 
have in effect forbidden the Montenegrins to attempt the 
storming of Scutari, efforts to take the city by assault are still 
continued, and on Monday some external works, 7.e., those at 
Tarabosch, were carried by the Montenegrins with great 
gallantry. According to the accounts, which, it must be 
admitted, seem to have a somewhat romantic tinge, a body 
of bomb-throwers, armed with hand grenades, advanced 
upon the works and, under the cover of the explosion made 
by them, the regular assault took place, all the bomb-throwers, 
it is said, being killed. Other accounts, however, show that 
the loss of life among the advance party was by no means so 
serious. In any case the carrying of the forts seems to have 
been an act of true military heroism. 


While events are thus being precipitated by the refusal of 
the Montenegrins to abandon the siege, preparations are being 
rapidly pushed forward for a naval demonstration off Monte- 
negro’s port on the Adriatic, and as we write the ships are 
assembling. What they will do if the Montenegrins, as seems 
most probable, pay no attention to the demonstration, remains 
tobe seen. It is stated that on this point no agreement has 
been come to by the Powers. Indeed it is hardly too much to 
say that the main object of the demonstration has been to 
show that the Concert is intact, and that the Powers can all 
agree to act together. Russia, it is true, is not taking part in 
the demonstration, but it has been officially explained that this 
is due to her special racial sympathies with Montenegro and 
that her standing out is in no way meant as a protest or 
rebuke to the Powers. In a word, she acquiesces in the 
demonstration as an unhappy necessity, and has even requested 
her French allies to represent her. Italy, in spite of the fact 
that her Queen is the daughter of the King of Montenegro, 
takes part in the common action. 


The most menacing feature e of the whole situation is the 
proof given by the stubbornness of Montenegro that she intends 
ultimately to defy the Powers and, if she can, to negative their 
determination that Scutari shall go to the new Albania and 
not to Montenegro. “If we are once in possession no one will 
dare to turn us out by force,” is apparently the hope of 
Montenegro. The situation, it must be owned, gives rise to 
the gravest anxiety. One feels that anything may happen. 
Still, one must not overlook the cardinal fact that Russia does 
not want war, and, as far as one can make out, has given some 
sort of assurance to Austria-Hungary that war shall not be 
provoked on a punctilio or by the effort of any of the Balkan 
Powers to make ill-blood between the two Empires. 











Last Siete the new German Army Bill and the proposals 
for extraordinary taxation to meet the huge increase of 
expenditure were laid before the Reichstag. The addition 
to the numbers of the army, and the various changes involved, 
will cost between now and the end of 1915 from £60,000,000 
to £65,000,000. Of this enormous sum it is proposed, 
according to the summary of the proposals sent by the 
Times correspondent, to raise about £50,000,000 by a levy 
on capital and on large incomes. The rest will be obtained 
from new taxes, which will remain in force after 1915. About 
63,000 recruits are to be taken annually in future, over and 
above the present number, in order to swell the army. The 
total increase aimed at is 4,000 officers, 15,000 non-com- 
missioned officers, and about 117,000 corporals and privates. 
By the law of 1912 the peace strength of the army was 
544,211; in future it is to be 661,176. In the explanatory 
statement no use is made of the mischievous excuse adopted 
by the North German Gazette lately, that the increase is due 
to provocations from France. The reason is quite truthfully 
and simply stated to be that events in the Balkans have upset 
the balance of power. 


As to the methods of raising money, the Government con- 
fesses that the yield of the levy on incomes “cannot be 
even approximately estimated”; and the yield of the more 
important levy on capital is hardly more definitely predicted, 
as it is admitted that the Government possesses no more 
than a rough reckoning of the amount of capital liable to 
taxation. Such a vague financial scheme has never before 
been presented to the Reichstag. The basis of the levy on 
property, known as the Wehrbeitrag, is a subscription of a 
half per cent. of the value of property above the £500 line. 
The tax is not graduated. The levy on incomes begins at 
incomes of £2,500 a year and amounts to an immediate pay- 
ment of two per cent. unless the taxed person has already 
been called upon to pay as large a sum upon capital. 
Apart from the special levies, the new taxes for recurring 
expenditure will involve a rearrangement of the financial 
relation of the States and the Imperial Government, and 
that is a very old and a very sore point. Probably the 
Government will somehow raise most of the money it wants, 
but we cannot believe that it will raise it in the manner 
suggested. There would be a general realization of capital 
to pay the levy (even though a delay of three years is 
allowed), and the result would be a dangerous collapse on 
the Bourse. The scheme is too mad. 


Mr. Walter Hines Page, who has been appointed American 
Ambassador at St. James's, is a Southerner by birth and 
education, a Democrat in politics, but first and foremost a 
man of academic and literary distinction. He is a Fellow of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been editor of the Forum, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and the World’s Work, and since 1900 has been 
associated with a leading publishing firm in New York. The 
breadth of his outlook is sufficiently illustrated by the fact 
that it was he, a devoted Southerner, who introduced Booker 
Washington to the American public and that he has taken the 
liveliest interest in the solution of the negro problem pro- 
vided by Hampton and Tuskegee Colleges. He is said to be 
an excellent speaker, a genial host, and a confirmed optimist, 
and his fine record will ensure him a cordial welccme in 
England. 


On Monday in the Commons the Naval debate was continued, 
when Mr. Churchill answered the criticisms of his recent 
statements. It was untrue tosay that the Navy was short of its 
proper complement by twenty thousand men. Such statements, 
though perhaps well meant, did much harm abroad. As 
regards the criticism that our margin of strength would fall 
below the 60 per cent. superiority in Dreadnoughts to 
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Germany which he postulated in March 1912, he pointed out 
that our actual programmes of construction were not 60 but 
80 per cent. better than those of Germany. He also argued 
that a 50 per cent. superiority in Dreadnoughts was sufficient 
in the North Sea. If the Dominion ships were reckoned in, 
there would be a 50 per cent. margin there, and we should 
have an average of from six to eight capital ships for service 
in more distant waters. The figures are no doubt true, but 
they do not satisfy the conditions which we understood Mr. 
Churchill to set forth in March 1912. The Dominion ships 
are, and ought always to be, intended for an extra margin of 
safety. A tremendous and radical mistake will be committed 
if they are looked upon as grants from the Dominions in aid 
of normal expenditure. 


After a discussion on the same day on the administration 
of the law in Ireland—Mr. Birrell’s critics showing that the 
administration was virtually in the hands of the Nationalist 
members, and that the present state of affairs was a foretaste 
of Home Rule—Mr. C. Roberts raised the question of the 
right of capture of private property at sea. He contended 
that enemy merchant vessels, except when carrying con- 
traband or in the case of blockades, should be immune from 
seizure, Mr. Acland, speaking for the Government, said 
that the question of abandoning the right of capture could 
be considered only if it explicitly led to a reduction of 
armaments. He agreed with Lord OU. Beresford that it 
was necessary always to bear in mind the object of war. 
The object was not to secure immunity for one’s commerce, 
but to make the enemy desire peace as soon as possible, and a 
power to bring great pressure to bear on an enemy without ap- 
preciably endangering the lives of non-combatants was a power 
which any country ought to be slow to give up. We are very glad 
to learn that the Government have no intention of going back 
on the declarations which Sir Edward Grey made in 1908. 


On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. McKenna moved the 
second reading of his Bill for preventing successful hunger 
strikes by allowing prisoners to be released temporarily on 
licence. A released prisoner would be liable to rearrest if the 
conditions of the licence were not observed. When the licence 
expired an application could be made for its renewal, and 
afterwards there might be a remission of the sentence if the 
prisoner's conduct continued good. The Bill thus gave those 
responsible for the administration of the law an alternative to 
what Mr. McKenna called the “ most objectionable practice” 
of forcible feeding. ‘here was a good deal of criticism of the 
measure, Sir Alfred Cripps arguing that it would be no solution 
in some cases, and Lord Robert Cecil preferring deportation. In 
our opinion, the Bill should be a very useful measure. The 
Second Reading was carried by 296 votes to 43. 


On the same day in the Commons Sir F. Low, the Liberal 
member for Norwich, moved a resolution to the effect that 
to impose duties on manufactured goods while admitting 
agricultural products free would be indefensible. The resolu- 
tion was a purely tactical one, designed to draw out the 
Opposition on the subject of Tariff Reform. Captain Tryon 
moved an amendment in favour of Imperial Preference without 
Food Taxes. The Solicitor-General ridiculed the idea that 
Imperial Preference was possible without Food Taxes. Of 
all the Protean shapes taken by Tariff Reform the present 
shape was the most indefensible. Mr. Bonar Law said that 
if at any time during the Tariff Reform controversy he had 
been told with certainty that his party could get what they 
now asked for he would gladly have accepted it. The resolu- 
tion for which the Government were going to vote condemned 
the fiscal system of India, for which they were responsible. 
He denied that agriculture would have a grievance under 
Tariff Reform without Food Taxes. The revenue from a 
tariff on manufactured imports would be used partly to reduce 
the burden of lccal taxation in agricultural districts. The 
Government, of course, hoped to win over the agricultural 
constituencies, but he was not afraid. Captain Tryon’s 
amendment was defeated, and the debate was adjourned. 


The Marconi inquiry has been continued throughout the 
week. On Friday, March 28th, the examination of Mr. 
Lloyd George was begun. He prefaced it with a long and 
eloquent speech defining his position. We have dealt at 


length elsewhere with his statement as to the duty of Ministers 
in the matter of investments, Here, though we cannot attempt 





to summarize the whole of the evidence, we may note certain 
points of importance. The first is what we can only describe 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s threat to the Committee in regard to 
one particular type of question. At the beginning of the 
examination Mr. Lloyd George was very properly asked by 
the Chairman whether he adhered to the principles which he, 
Mr. Lloyd George, had laid down in the debates in 1900, 
Thereupon, in a tone and in words which were distinctly those 
of menace, he warned the Committee that if questions in 
regard to the 1900 debates were put to him, the responsibility 
for raking up matters very painful to prominent persons— 
meaning, of course, Mr. Chamberlain and his family—would 
rest not upon him, the witness, but upon the persons who 
asked the questions. Mr. Lloyd George emphasized this 
warning by dwelling twice upon the point that the “responsi. 
bility ” would rest upon the questioners. 


One might have thought that the chairman of the Com- 
mittce would at once have sharply reproved Mr. Lloyd George 
for what was so obvious a threat, and have reminded him that 
the business of the Committee was to conduct their inquiry 
both thoroughly and impartially, and that they must not be 
deterred by considerations such as those urged, i.e., the 
giving pain to prominent perscns, from asking any questions 
that would elucidate the subject of their investigations, 
Indeed, one might have expected the chairman to go further 
and to point out that though the Committee might, before 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks, have decided not to touch the 
debate of 1900, it was now essential for them to do so lest 
they should appear to have been influenced by the language 
he had employed. Apparently, however, the Committee were 
so taken aback by Mr. Lloyd George’s threat that they forgot to 
administer to him the reproof which he had deserved, and which 
we cannot help thinking would at once have been given toa 
humbler witness who had spoken in similar terms. We must 
add that Mr. Lloyd George appears to have awakened to the 
nature of his action, or to have reflected on its significance, 
for in the witness chair on Monday he attempted to explain, 
and in effect to withdraw, his threat. 





Mr Lloyd George, in the course of his speech and during his 
examination, dwelt upon his poverty. Such poverty is, of 
course, nothing but honourable to him, and no one, we venture 
to say, has ever made any suggestion that it was dishonour- 
able. Certainly it is not a new fact in English history. For 
example, Robert Low was probably quite as little endowed 
with material resources as the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In truth we are at a loss to know what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s honourable poverty and plain 
way of life has to do with the matter. It is curious, however, 
to note that while the Chancellor of the Exchequer apparently 
insisted on his poverty as a proof of his right to buy 
American Marconi shares, the Attorney-General insisted on 
his wealth for the same purpose. One Minister was to be 
above the reach of suspicion because he was so rich and the 
other because he was so poor. These are subtleties above our 
powers of comprehension. 


One more fact remains to be noted. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer chose, very inadvisedly we should have thought, to 
insist that his double transaction in Marconi shares—it will 
be remembered that he first bought a thousand shares from the 
Attorney-General on his own account at £2 and then sold 
them at over £3, and that he then bought three thousand 
shares on the joint account of himself and the Master of 
Elibank and later sold a portion of them—was an investment 
transaction and not a speculative operation of the kind that 
is known, though we admit very unfairly, as gambling. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s explanation is apparently that 
he always intended to keep the shares he bought as an invest- 
ment, but yielded to the pressure of advice from his brokers 
to sell a portion of his stock when the price went unexpectedly 
high. He had not meant to speculate, and did not do so in 
fact till the temptation to make a profit became irresistible. 


It is, of course, imposs:b'e to go into the question of what 
was the intention in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s mind, 
nor, again, is it easy to state in precise terms the distinction 
between an investment and a speculative gambling trans- 
action. The ordinary man, however, usually draws the line by 
considering whether the operation was carried out by the 
operator paying down “saved money” for the shares or selling 
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other shares to provide therefor, or whether it was carried 
through by borrowing from a banker or broker. According to 
the evidence given by Mr. Lloyd George's broker on Thurs- 
day, it was the brokers, not Mr. Lloyd George in person, 
who paid for the stocks, and Mr. Lloyd George has been paying, 
and is still paying, interest to them on a portion of the 
purchase price, interest varying from 5} per cent. last summer 
to 7 per cent. at the present time. That is per se not a 
criminal or a corrupt transaction in the slightest degree, but 
it can hardly be reckoned as a family investment. 


A disagreeable incident in the Marconi inquiry was the 
resignation of one of the Unionist members of the Committee, 
Mr. Harold Smith. On Wednesday a letter was published 
addressed by him to the Chairman, resigning his seat owing 
to what took place on the previous Friday. “Two members 
of the Committee (Mr. Handel Booth and Mr. Falconer) 
have,” he pointed out, “been publicly charged with having 
received and withheld from the Committee most vital infor- 
mation which, had it been communicated to their colleagues, 
must have very much shortened, and, I submit, have materially 
altered our proceedings.” When a question was put to a 
witness in order to test the accuracy of these allegations, one 
of the two members objected, and a majority of the Com- 
mittee upheld the objection, thereby precluding the Committee 
from obtaining the information to which it was entitled. 


On Wednesday Mr. Falconer and Mr. Booth made state- 
ments in regard to this letter, but those statements, though 
they sought to justify the action of the two members, did not 
contain a denial of the specific allegation. It may be as well 
to state that the information which it is alleged the members 
did not communicate was the information which they had 
received, presumably, from the Attorney-General in regard to 
the purchase of the American shares. In other words, during 
the early part of the proceedings of the Committee, when most 
of the members, like the general public, were totally unaware 
of these purchases, they kept this muterial knowledge to 
themselves. Their excuse, as far as we can understand, 
‘ppears to be that they acted upon advice, and that no injury 
was done by their not disclosing their knowledge to their 
colleagues. In regard to this point we will at present only 
say that by their action they certainly did not help those 
whose interests they are clearly so anxious to protect. 


On Wednesday Mr. Herbert Samuel was under examination. 
It isa pleasure to record that he had no revelations of any 
kind to make in regard to the purchase of Marconi shares 
either in America, in England, or in any other part of the 
world. We do not want to do what would no doubt be very 
painful to Mr. Samuel, that is, to appear to contrast his evidence 
with that of his colleagues, but we cannot give a fair account 
of the proceedings to our readers without stating that Mr. 
Samuel made a very favourable impression in the witness- 
chair. It was quite clear that apart from the questions whether 
he made a good ora bad bargain for the Post Office,and whether 
he made a mistake in not insisting on doing what he apparently 
would have liked to do—to bring an action at once against 
the Eye Witness—he took no personal action of a kind likely 
to arouse suspicion or capable of being described as unbecoming 
a Cabinet Minister. It would be most unfair to confuse 
the case of Mr. Samuel with that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who entered the House of 
Commons in 1892, has received general congratulations on 
attaining his Parliamentary majority. That his political 
associates should appreciate his abilities, his industry, and 
his unselfishness is natural enough, but the tribute of his 
opponents is an even more striking testimony to character. 
As a political controversialist Mr. Austen Chamberlain has 
been thoroughly straight, perfectly consistent, and invariably 
courteous. In commenting on his maiden speech, Mr. 
Gladstone in a happy phrase observed that it must be 
refreshing to his father’s heart. It is pleasant to think that 
the intervening years have amply confirmed the promise 
which evoked this compliment. 


_ The naval correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has some 
interesting comments in Monday’s issue on the report of the 
Custance Committee. The report, it is understood, is sub- 
stantially favourable to the system of education pursued at 
Osborne and Dartmouth, the only adverse recommendation 








being that, when lieutenants have once decided to specialize 
in engineering, they should be engineers for life. But the 
most interesting recommendation is that a certain number of 
scholarships should be given to cadets deserving of entry to 
Osborne. The alternative—that of reducing the expenditure 
for all at a cost of some £100,000—is favoured by Mr. Churchill, 
and, on the face of it, seems the best way of securing the pick 
of the nation for the naval service, irrespective of social status. 
But such a system is open to serious criticism, while that of a 
limited number of scholarships is not. 


The papers of last Saturday published a correspondence on 
the subject of Stafford House, the lease of which was offered 
last November to the nation by Sir William Lever. Sir 
William Lever said that questions in Parliament during his 
absence in the Congo had suggested that he had been actuated 
by improper motives, and he therefore withdrew the offer. 
Mr. Asquith, in a letter, said that he was not surprised at 
Sir William Lever’s resentment, but he trusted that an 
“irrelevant and passing incident” would not after all lead to 
the withdrawal of a very generous gift. Such touchiness is 
to be regretted. When Lord Rosebery gave his beautiful 
villa at Naples to the nation he set the true example of how to 
carry through transactions of this nature. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the American financier, died in 
Rome last Monday after a short illness at the age of seventy-six. 
On two separate occasions when the national credit was seriously 
threatened—at the time of the gold scare in 1895 and again in 
1907—Mr. Morgan's prompt initiative stayed a panic. His 
policy as a railway reorganizer and Combine builder laid him 
open to criticism, but his personal integrity was never 
assailed. Mr. Morgan was famous as an art collector, but 
no millionaire was more public-spirited or more self-effacing 
in the disposal of his treasures or the bestowal of his charity. 
He bad a fastidious dislike of obtruding his personality, and 
as a writer in the Datly Chronicle correctly observes, “ Not a 
single self-erected monument tells of his generosity; nor is 
his name connected with a single gift.” He had in truth the 
kind of character which used to be associated with the phrase, 
“a typical British merchant.” Mr. Morgan was not typically 
American in his ways. 





Rumours were current last week that the Government had 
yielded to Nationalist pressure and had determined to revoke 
its decision to sanction the grant to the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. These rumours, circulated in tho 
Radical press, were finally dispelled by Mr. Asquith, who 
announced on Tuesday that the grant from the Development 
Fund would be given subject to the admission of a number 
of new representatives on the executive of the society and a 
pledge to abstain from all political work. This announcement, 
for which the Government are to be cordially applauded, is a 
triumph for Sir Horace Plunkett, and will be welcomed by all 
wellwishers of Irish industrial prosperity. The Nationalists 
do not disguise their disappointment, and .cne reclings of Mr. 
T. W. Russell can be better imagined than described. 


On Thursday at the Old Bailey Mrs. Pankhurst was 
sentenced to a term of three years’ penal servitude for inciting 
persons unknown to commit felony at the house at Walton 
Heath which was to have been occupied by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The passing of the sentence by Mr. Justice 
Lush was followed by a scene of great disorder. Considering 
the greatness of the crime, it cannot be called severe, nor does 
it justify in any way the hysterical emotion of Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her supporters. Thanks to the fact that the sentence is 
for penal servitude, the authorities, even without the so-called 
“Cat and Mouse” Bill now passing through Parliament, will 
not be placed in the dilemma of having either to let Mrs. 
Pankhurst go free altogether or run the risk of letting her die 
of starvation or from the results of persistent resistance to 
forcible feeding. If Mrs. Pankhurst, by refusing to eat, 
procures, when her condition of starvation becomes dangerous, 
a temporary release, she will be reimprisoned as soon as her 
health is restored. In this conflict as to which sball wear the 
other down we are inclined to back the public department. 
Meantime all the signs show that the new militant campaign 
is sinking the cause of votes for women lower and lower in 
public sympathy. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 per cent. October 17th, 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 74;—Friday week 74). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 


AY E said last week that we hoped to take an early 
opportunity of pointing out what in our opinion 
is the proper course for the Opposition to adopt in 
attacking the present Government and turning them out 
of office. That much-needed work could never, we 
asserted, be accomplished by putting forward constructive 
policies on behalf of the Unionists, but solely by “ showing 
up” the defects of the present Government. Ministries 
are not overthrown on a hypothesis—the hypothesis that 
the Opposition have got some wonderful patent way of 
curing the ills of the nation. They are overthrown by 
criticism of their intrinsic demerits. They fall through 
their failures and their follies. In what points is the 
segs Cabinet specially open to attack? How can it 
st be proved to the country that it is unworthy of its 
confidence? What is the ruling passion or failing that is 
common to all its acts and makes its iniquities plain ? 

To use a famous phrase, the present Government is “ an 
organized hypocrisy.” This taint of organized hypocrisy 
runs through all the corporate acts of Ministers and of 
the Liberal Party. They profess one set of opinions ; they 
act upon another. They are strong to denounce individual 
failmgs in their rivals; they pass those failings by 
without notice when they are to be found in their friends. 
They talk Socialism and practise capitalism. They are 
devotees of Free Trade and the bitter assailants of free 
exchange. They denounce Protection in the abstract and 
coquette with it in practice. Ministers drive in luxurious 
motor-cars from some millionaire’s country house to a 
popular meeting and denounce the wickedness of the 
rich and their selfish pleasures — pleasures which 
Ministers have themselves enjoyed that very day 
or intend to enjoy on the morrow. They proclaim 
and belaud their poverty and their independence, and 
practise them in hétels de luxe, sometimes at their own 
expense and sometimes at the expense of their capitalist 
acquaintance. They abominate sweating, yet but for the 
dogged resistance of the medical profession they would 
have sweated the doctors to the bone. The majority of the 
Liberal Party profess to be ardent in the cause of votes for 
women, yet contrive to escape, or assent to contrivances 
which enable them to escape, from their promises as to the 
franchise. They denounce slavery as the vilest cf crimes, 
but rigidly maintain our alliance with a slave Power. 
Earnest Liberals condemn gambling and betting as causing 
evils as great as, if not greater than, the evils of intemper- 
ance; yet a large portion of their press performs the 
function of a public gambling table, and those who protest 
against such hypocrisy are told that they do so either 
because they do not realize the sanctity of Liberal principles 
or because they want to prevent the working classes from 
hearing the glad tidings of Radicalism. Captain Coe and 
his betting tips, his “ Naps,” and his “ Morals,’ become 
indeed the evangel of purity, of high principle, and of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Ireland is to become a nation because the will of the 
local majority must prevail in the matter of domestic 
government. But the northern counties of Ulster are to 
be coerced with blood and fire because there the will of the 
local majority differs from the will of the Nationalists of the 
rest of Ireland. It is “up with the local majority” in Dublin 
and Cork, and “down with it” in Belfast, Antrim, and 
Armagh. Liberal Ministers are to be free as air to invest or 
speculate, as long as they do not contract with a Govern- 
ment department and as long as they can plead good 
intentions. If theiracts create an atmosphere of suspicion, 
those suspicions are due to “the nasty minds” of their 
opponents and to nothing else. If Ministers are reminded 
that they thought differently and spoke differently when 
their rivals were in power, we are naively told that circum- 
stances alter cases. What ina Liberal Minister is but a 
good investment, in a Unionist rival is flat wickedness. 
It is a high constitutional duty for Liberals to reform the 
House of Lords, but this duty is satisfied by a preamble— 
a promissory note, any talk of the redemption of which is 
an insult to be resented like a blow. Our Parliamentary 
evstem presents two great anomalies—plural voting and 
the endowment of one locality with twenty times the 








voting power possessed by another. Therefore the anomaly 
which is injurious to the Liberals must be altered, and 
the anomaly which is injurious to the Unionists left 
without change. 

One might give plenty more examples, both in speech 
and action, of the growth of this organized hypocrisy 
which is now the Liberal Party, but what we have said 
must suffice for the moment. We may, however, before we 
leave the subject for the present, quote a specific example 
to show how far the demoralization of the Liberals hag 
reached. It is a symptom clearly indicating the disease, 
After the Kendal election the Westminster Gazette gave 
prominence to an article entitled “The Kendal Majority ; 
An Analysis by a Westmorland Elector. Special to the 
Westminster Gazette.” The main idea of the article was to 
explain the reasons why the Liberals did not do as well as 
they ought to have done at the poll. After a good deal of 
criticism of the way in which the meetings were conducted 
and arranged and the nature of the speeches, the writer 
concludes with some general reflections as to how the 
Liberals should conduct by-elections. Mr. Somervell, it 
may be remembered, was the Liberal candidate :— 

“Finally, no speaker should take part in such a contest who 
does not know local conditions. We had, for instance, a lurid 
picture of what was called a Kendal ‘slum,’ which district 
happened to be Mr. Somervell’s stronghold, and held not from 
a landlord but largely on freehold. At another meeting farmers 
were told that they must all work for ‘a tax on land.’ ‘This 
scintillation came in the middle of a vigorous exposition of 
Ireland’s wrongs, and was left quite without qualification. To 
be frank, the meeting had as well not been held—though otherwise 
it had been most pertinent and businesslike.” 

What is the obvious meaning of this passage? It is 
that Liberals ought only to talk about the evils of slums 
when those slums are held by wicked Tory landlords. 
When the slums cannot be described, after the manner of 
Mr. Lloyd George, as the devilish product of Unionism, 
the inevitable outcome of dukes and feudal landlordism, 
they should not be bothered about. When they are 
actually the product of the Liberal freeholder, “mum” 
must be the word. Again, “the tax on land,” though it 
may be all right in Limehouse and when presented to 
urban audiences, must not be used in country districts, 
There it must be a case of 

“Oh no, we never mention it, 
Its name is never heard ; 
Our lips are here forbid to frame 

That once familiar word.” 
Such “ scintillations,” to use the phrase of the writer in 
the Westminster Gazette, are, in places like Kendal, to be 
suppressed as most inexpedient. Delightful, too, is the 
reference to Ireland’s wrongs. These, presumably, are only 
to be mentioned when there is an Irish vote to be won. 
There was no Irish vote in Kendal, and therefore a 
“vigorous exposition of Ireland’s wrongs” was quiie out 
of place. It is astonishing that such an article should 
have been written. It is even more astonishing that so 
able and so cautious a newspaper as the Westminster 
Gazette should have inserted it “quite without qualification.” 
Tt only shows that in this case, as in all others, political 
hypocrisy clouds the mind. It is a kind of dram-drinking 
which makes people soon lose all sense of proportion. 





THE DUTY OF MINISTERS. 


‘i description of a Minister’s duties in regard to his 
. investments which Mr. Lloyd George gave to the 
Marconi Committee on Friday week must be pronounced 
as altogether inadequate. It does not tally with what has 
hitherto always been considered “ the better opinion” in 
regard to such conduct, i.e., with the principles of action 
that guided such men as Mr. Gladstone. Also it does not 
tally with the principles laid down by Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1900, when he was out of office and was attacking 
a Unionist Cabinet Minister for want of delicacy and dis- 
cretion in the handling of his private business interests. 
Here is the passage in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the 
Committee, in which he laid down the binding prin- 
ciples :— 

“What were the rules of conduct that ought to guide a 
Minister of the Crown in making his investments? First, a 
Cabinet Minister should not, in choosing investments, make any 
use of any special or confidential information that may come to 
him in his capacity as a Minister of the Crown. The second rule 
is this—and here it is established not merely by the late Admini- 
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stration, but by members of the present Administration in their 
criticism of the late Administration, and I am prepared to stand 
by it—he should not invest in companies whose profits or divi- 
dends depend on contracts entered into with the Government. 
These are the two rules; I am not aware of any other rules ever laid 
down by any competent authority for the guidance of Ministers 
in making their investments. I am willing to be judged by these 


.» 


rules in the action I then took. 


British Ministers, we contend, have hitherto had a 
stricter standard than this, and a stricter standard was 
demanded by Mr. Lloyd George in 1900. The principles 
now set forth by Mr. Lloyd George as the only principles 
that need be observed are, of course, binding, but they do 
not go nearly far enough even in the case of an ordinary 
Cabinet Minister, and certainly not in the case of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They only prevent a Cabinet 
Minister from doing what it is in effect illegal to do, 
that is, to contract with the Government, or rather 
they only prevent him taking advantage of the Joint 
Stock Company system to do what is essentially illegal. 
They prevent his contracting with Government, or actually 
using official secrets on the Stock Exchange. We will deal 
first with what we, and we believe most thinking people, 
hold to be the duties of an ordinary Cabinet Minister, 
and then with the special case of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The general principle that should govern a Cabinet 
Minister in any investments he may make may be set 
forth as follows. He must not only avoid the evil of 
placing himself in a position where his private money 
interests might conflict with the public interest, but also 
avoid anything which will give the appearance of evil— 
which will incite people to say, or suggest to people to say, 
that this or that deal had a sinister motive behind it. A 
careful Minister must in fact say : “I will engage in no trans- 
action, however innocent per se, which will give slanderous 
tongues a chance.” In order to avoid such risks of slander, 
a specially careful Minister will consider old investments 
as well as new. For example, the Morning Post stated 
lately, and the statement has not been contradicted, that 
Sir Edward Grey, when he went to the Foreign Office, sold 
out any investments which he had in foreign Government 
stocks, lest at any time it should be said that his conduct 
of foreign policy was influenced by his private interests. 
This was perhaps not absolutely necessary, but who will 
dare to say that it was not a wise and patriotic act on the 
part of Sir Edward Grey, or that he did not set an 
admirable example? He wanted to feel, and rightly 
wanted to feel, that there should never be the possibility 
of anybody saying that at any particular moment he was 
influenced towards or against this or that action by the 
thought of private loss or gain. But even if in this 
matter of old investments Sir Edward Grey’s action and 
precedent are declared to be over-particular, there can be 
no doubt as to the necessity laid upon a Minister, when be 
makes new investments, to choose investments of a kind 
which are not likely to cause suspicion of his actions. 

It is not enough for him to say he can defend or 
explain an investment if he is challenged. It must bear 
on the face of it its own innocence. ‘To establish this rule 
is no sort of hardship to British Cabinet Ministers. 
Investments which have the appearance if not the reality 
of evil are, we venture to say, not ten per cent. of the 
investments available. Though we are not experts in 
stocks and shares, we could off-hand and without reference 
toashare list suggest a dozen or a score of investments 
which a Cabinet Minister could make without the possi- 
bility of reasonable challenge. For example, almost the 
whole range of Colonial and American stocks and shares 
are open toa Cabinet Minister who is not Colonial Secretary ; 
and of the American investments it is hardly too much to 
say that the American investwent which was chosen by 
the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was almost the only one which they ought to have avoided. 
For a Cabinet Minister anxious to feel absolutely sure 
of doing right in these matters we would suggest 
an easy test. Let him ask of investments: “Is this a 
stock, my dealings in regard to which I should not 
mind having published on the housetops—a stock in 

regard to which concealment could never appear desirable 
—a stock which will never require explanation of any kind 
—a stock which on the face of it is a suitable investment 
for me—a stock which is not liable to be misrepresented ¢” 
If the answer is not a ready “Yes,” let the invest- 
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ment stand condemned. For example, the two Ministers 


named ought to have reflected that even if their case 
as to the absolute independence of the English and 
American Marconi Companies is as complete as they assert, 
the transaction was one which on the face of it required 
elaborate explanation, and therefore that it was a stock to 
be avoided like the plague. 

The next point which we feel sure should govern a 
careful Cabinet Minister, i.e., one influenced by the principle 
of delicacy and discretion, is the question of example. 
A Cabinet Minister, and especially what Sir Rufus Isaacs’ 
counsel called “a high Minister,” should surely feel in his 
investments that he must set an example to Government 
officials, and that he dare not give an excuse, even a 
bad excuse, to any subordinate to say: “I was merely 
following the example of men above me.” We know that 
a Post Office official was reprimanded, and rightly repri- 
manded, for a transaction in English Marconis. Would 
he not have been also reprimanded, though probably less 
severely, if he had dealt in American Marconis? If the 
answer is “ Yes,” as we believe it must be, then clearly 
Cabinet Ministers should have avoided a similar invest- 
ment. In other words, people whose duty it is to set an 
example must set it with the utmost care and circum- 
spection. If there is the slightest doubt about an 
investment they must not take the benefit of the doubt, 
but, like all trustees—-for they are trustees—give it against 
themselves. 

Another and most vital consideration is to be noted. No 
Minister should ever let any person, no matter whether a 
relative or a friend, place him while in office under a pecuniary 
or other beneficial obligation in the matter of investmenta. 
“Shares at par,” “getting in on the ground floor,” “ inside 
information ”—all these are barred absolutely. 

We have said something as to the principles which ought 
to guide, and which we are certain, as a rule, do guide, 
Cabinet Ministers in considering the problem of how to in- 
vest. [Let us add that Ministers not in the Cabinet must 
not be judged by a lower standard than those who are in 
the inner ring.} One more matter is to be considered. In 
our opinion Cabinet Ministers should never have what, for 
want of a better term, we will call Stock Exchange trans- 
actions as apart from investments. Such Stock Exchange 
transactions are no doubt in themselves perfectly legitimate, 
and it is in our belief begging the question to call them 
“ gambling.” We mean that there is morally no sort of harm 
in the ordinary man buying stocks and shares in the hope 
that they may rise, and if they do rise, taking his profit 
thereon—buying, that is, not for a permanent investment, 
but as a man buys, say, a picture for £50 which he hopes 
to be able to sell for £500. Ministers, however, while 
they are Ministers, should refuse absolutely to have 
any such Stock Exchange transactions. They are not, of 
course, to be precluded from making ordinary investments, 
but they should invest as trustees invest, that is, to 
hold, and should not change the investment directly 
a rise has taken place. Still less should they buy on 
borrowed money and with the deliberate intention of a bull 
transaction, that is, of never receiving the stock into their 
hands but merely speculating for the rise. Whilea Minister 
is in office such transactions are to be condemned, if for no 
other reason than that there is always the risk of their 
leading to financial embarrassments of the kind which it 
is most important Ministers should avoid, and to avoid which, 
indeed, they are paid their salaries. And here we may say 
that we think it is possible that these salaries are not at 
present large enough, or rather that they ouglt to carry with 
them automatic pensions. We must exact a high standard 
from Ministers, but if we do so we must pay them well. 
As we have explained on previous occasions in the 
Spectator, we want to see every man who has held Cabinet 
rank for over three years, when he goes out of office, 
automatically endowed with a pension of at least £1,500 
a year, such pension, of course, to cease if he takes office 
again. ‘To provide the necessary funds we would cut down 
Cabinet salaries to £4,500 a year, but make that sum a flat 
rate. To the five or six Ministers who have to give entertain- 
ments ona large scale we would give a special annual enter- 
tainment allowance of a £1,000. 

We now come to the special obligations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He must, of course, be bound by 
all the rules of honour, prudence, delicacy, and dis- 
cretion which bind ordinary Ministers, but in his case the 
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vigilance must be doubled, trebled, nay multiplied a 
hundredfold. He is the guardian of the financial honour 
of the nation, and he is concerned, as we explained last 
week, in every act of government which involves expendi- 
tuve, and practically this means all acts of government. 
Therefore it behoves him to be specially self-regarding in 
money transactions while he is holding office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He must avoid Stock Exchange trans- 
actions of a gambling nature as rigidly as must the managers 
and clerks of members of “the House.” No doubt he must 
invest, but when he doesso he must invest as the most strait- 
laced trustee invests. He must indeed consider himself a 
trustee for himself. If at the end of the half-year he has, 
say, £1,000 to invest, he must buy stock and have that stock 
transferred into his name at once, and he should choose 
stock—and the choice is enormously wide—which is not 
used as a gambling counter. If for ordinary Ministers 
10 per cent. of stocks and shares are barred, in the case 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer possibly 30 per cent. 
would have to be barred. But we venture to say that the 
other 70 ner cent. would give him an ample field for 
his investments. After all, even if 50 per cent. were 
barred, it would not very much matter. There is no real 
hardship involved. A Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
indeed be proud of his disabilities. Very possibly, too, 
they will turn out to be a pecuniary advantage rather than 
a disadvantage. Most dabbling in stocks and shares for 
a rise leaves private men with a loss rather than a gain. 
Indeed there are thousands of investors who will tell you 
that at the end of their lives, though they have done well 
in some shares they have done badly in others, and that 
the net result has been three per cent. 

In spite of the text we must muzzle the ox which 
treadeth out the public corn—but then we must be 
careful that in compensation he is thoroughly well fed 


in the stable. 
by is necessary to consider carefully a special point raised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his evidence. In 
effect he told the Committee that he was now being judged 
by a set of circumstances which had not arisen when 
he made his investment in American Marconi shares in 
April of last year. The argument, as we understand it, 
is as follows: “ Now, after all the gossip and sus- 
picion, the American Marconi investment can be made 
to look doubtful. Last April, however, these suspicions 
had not arisen. In judging the transaction we must 
therefore put ourselves back into the frame of mind of 
April 1912, and judge by that standard, and not by 
the standard of March 1913.” Weagree. But we assert 
that, judged by the standard of April 1912, and by 
that standard alone, the investment in American Marconis 
was undesirable for Cabinet Ministers, and that the 
Ministers involved ought to have realized instantly that it 
was undesirable. An Attorney-General, and especially an 
Attorney-General whose brother was the Managing Direc- 
torof the English Marconi Company,and a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one of whose colleagues was the brother of the 
Managing Director of the English Marconi Company, ought 
in April 1912 each to have said: “ Whatever else I invest 
in I am not going to invest in American Marconis, for 
that is an investment which is sure to be misunderstood.” 
We will go further and we will say that no prudent man 
in public life who had a high sense of public duty—and 
surely we ought to exact a high sense of public duty from 
all Ministers !—would have chosen that investment. The 
present writer is merely a humble journalist, not a man 
paid £5,000 a year by the State and placed in a great 
public position, where his example is of special import- 
ance. Yet he would certainly have rejected the American 
Marconi investment if it had been suggested to him in 
April 1912—granted that he had the knowledge in regard 
to the English company which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had. To be specific, the editor of the Spectator 
and, we believe, every editor who regards his position as 
one of public trust, would have said: “This Marconi 
contract by its nature is one which is likely to cause 
public discussion, for that is the fate of all con- 
tracts made with the Government, and also is likely to 
cause, nay is causing fierce speculation. That being 
so, the matter is one upon which my paper will have to 
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take a line and to direct the public mind. Therefore 
I ought not to have any investment which might make 
people say that the line taken by my paper was due to an 
imvestment made by me in a company which, however 
remotely in reality, is in appearance connected with the 
company dealing with the British Government. In a 
word, I must not put myself in a position which will give 
rise to suspicion.” But if there is an obligation, as we 
hold, on a prudent editor to do this, how much greater ig 
the obligation upon a Cabinet Minister ? 

It will be objected, no doubt, that this is a purely hypo- 
thetical case ; and no doubt it is, for the present writer is 
bound to say that in April last year he knew nothing 
whatever about the Marconi Company, and did not even 
know of the negotiations for a binding contract with the 
Government. If, however, he may be pardoned a personal 
and non-hypothetical statement by way of illustration as 
to how men holding any sort of public trust should consider 
investments, he will ask the readers of the Spectutor to 
consider the following facts. Last year, owing to the 
coal strike, the editor became much interested in 
the question of alternative forms of fuel. This led toa 
certain study of the problem of mineral oil and its uses, 
and to u consideration of the possibility, which of late has 
become even more immediate, of the ultimate abandonment 
of coal by the British Navy and the substitution of oil. 
The prospect of a tremendous extra demand for oil 
if the Navy took to that form of fuel led at 
once to the thought that such changes would 
enormously increase the value of the shares of all oil 
companies. The stock of companies which then offered 
merely a moderately good investment would become 
enormously enhanced in value. Therefore a man anxious 
to make money, as the present writer is not ashamed to 
confess himself to be, might very naturally and prudently 
last year have chosen oil investments as the investments of 
the future. 

These considerations, however, were at once checked by 
another thought, namely, that as a newspaper man the 
editor would have to consider and discuss, and to some 
extent attempt to direct public opinion in regard to, such a 
problem as to whether the Navy ought or ought not in 
future to take to mineral oil and to abandon the use of 
coal. But how could he be sure that he would give such 
direction, with absolute sincerity and good faith, if 
he should be pecuniarily interested in the price of oil? 
Could he feel sure that his private desire to see the price 
of oil go up owing to a demand from the Navy would 
not influence him unconsciously when helping to decide the 
question whether the Navy should or should not take to 
oil? In any case he felt certain that if he did own oil 
shares the general public would be sure to believe that his 
action was controlled not by a sense of public duty but by 
private interest. No doubt there was the probability that 
no one would ever know about his investments. But 
that point, the moment it was raised, was seen to be 
not merely failacious but a test of the most damning 
kind. As has often been said by us in regard to the 
question of objectionable commissions, if they demand or 
incline towards secrecy they must be condemned. They 
are only certainly innocent when they can be proclaimed 
upon the housetops. At the worst the holding of oil 
shares would bean influence. Atthe best they would excite 
suspicion and demand concealment. For these reasons 
the present writer decided that whatever other people 
might do he had no business to dabble in oil. 

No sensible person will think that this was a noble ora 
self-sacrificing act. It was nothing of the kind. It was 
simply a piece of prudence and common sense, coupled, 
if you will, with a high instead of a low view of 
the functions of an editor. But surely if that is the 
standard for a journalist—and here we are sure we 
speak for all responsible editors—it is clearly not asking 
too much to expect Cabinet Ministers to adopt a similar 
way of looking at investments. And here, though 
perhaps it may open us to the accusation of unctuous 
rectitude, we wish to say a word in season about oil. 
Undoubtedly this problem of the use of oil is going to 
be one of the questions of the future. That being so, no 
Cabinet Minister, and no man who expects to be a Cabinet 
Minister, no naval officer and no civil servant likely to have 
to advise on or to deal with the question, should have any- 
thing to do with oil shares.or with Stock Exchange trans- 
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actions that depend upon oil, whether in this country or in 
aay other. All persons in any position of public trust, that 
js, must look ahead and remember that if oil is adopted 
for the Navy there will, for the time at any rate, be a 
tremendous boom in oil and oil shares. Therefore “ Ware 
oil” must be the word for all politicians, for all persons 
directly or indirectly connected with the Government, and 
also for all who desire to guide public opinion on this 
matter. 

We can hear the partizan Liberals who hold that 
neither the Attorney-General nor Mr. Lloyd-George did 
anything in the slightest degree unbecoming a Minister, 
denouncing all that we have written above as_ the 
most monstrous piece of self-righteousness and abject Peck- 
sniffian cant that bas ever disgraced a British newspaper. 
We do not propose, however, to be influenced or muzzled 
by this consideration. In the first place, it will be said in 
any case; and, in the second place, we do not in the least 
mind its being said. We will indeed supply our critics 
with a quotation from Mr. Pecksniif which will seem to 
them very apposite, but which they will probably miss if we 
do not recommend it to their notice: “ Do not repine, my 
friends; do not weep for me, it ischronic.’”"** We are not 
going to be deterred by the thought of verbal brickbats from 
saying exactly what we feel ought to be said on this Marconi 
business, and from inculcating the duty of journalists as 
well as of Cabinet Ministers. Such speaking out will, we 
hope, always be “chronic” in tho case of the Spectator. 





THE COMMAND OF THE AIR. 


JHE time has come for Englishmen to recognize that, 

whether they like it or not, they must seriously apply 
themselves to the creation of an air Navy strong enough to 
repel the challenges of any possible aggressor. ‘The more 
one reflects upon the recent statements of Colonel Seely 
and Mr. Churchill—particularly, we would say, the state- 
ments of Colonel Seely—the more unsatisfactory they 
seem. It may very well be that a regular invasion by 
aircraft will be impossible, so far as we can see ahead, but 
incalculable mischief might be done by aircraft capable of 
dropping heavy loads of explosive material into our docks, 
arsenals, and magazines. It would be impossible to prevent 
a commercial or tinancial panic (which in itself would give 
an enormous and perhaps irretrivvable advantage to one’s 
enemy at the outset of a war) if we had helplessly to suffer 
the spectacle of airships or aeroplanes circling above our 
military and naval bases. What fools we should look! 
How remorseful we should be that we had not taken 
precautions while there was yet time! 

Germany has decided to spend over £6,000,000 during 
the next five years on her air navy. As everyone knows, 
she has taken her own line in the use of dirigible balloons 
of the rigid type that bears the name of Count Zeppelin. 
At present not even the greatest expert in aircraft alive 
could dogmatize with confidence as to whether the airship 
or the aeroplane or the waterplane will be the most 
successful form of aircraft in the future. The manner 
in which Germany pins ker faith to airships, and 
France (although she was the pioneer of airships) 
mereasingly to aeroplanes is characteristic of the 
qualities of the two nations. Frenchmen are distin- 
guished by brilliant individual initiative, resource, and 
self-reliance ; Germans by a uniform and collective sub- 
mission to the strictest discipline. The Frenchman soars 
alone in a monoplane; the German prefers to be one of a 
dozen mer in a car of the Zeppelin, but fails in no exacting 
test required of the typical gregarious discipline of his 
nation. The point for us to remember is that we cannot 
afford to be found unprepared in any branch of aerial 
warfare. It is ridiculous to pour out money and to lavish 
ingenuity on our Navy for the purpose of national 
msurance if we take out no insurance policy, or only a 
derisory one, against an entirely different danger. Probably 
the Daily Mail is right in saying that waterplanes will be 
the truly characteristic means of British aerial defence. 
They will convey into aerial warfare as many as possible 
of the nautical merits which have marked our race. 
But just as a navy requires vessels of every type, 
80 the perfect aerial navy will need aircraft of every 
_ * We cannot resist the temptation to let our readers enjoy the rest of this 
‘Nnmortal passage, ‘Do not repine, my friends; do not weep for me, it is 


chrome.’ And with these words, after making a futile attempt to pull off his 
shoes ho fell into the fireplace,” 
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type. Otherwise we certainly shall not be safe. We 
must have a stronger air Navy than Germany—not 
relatively stronger in proportion to the numbers of our 
troops, as Colonel Seely so ineptly said, but absolutely 
stronger. It is a very disagreeable duty, of course, to have 
to embark upon a new form of expenditure which only a 
few years ago no one foresaw, but we can afford to pay 
better than our rivals. If they can make the necessary 
sacrifices, we can do so with less difficulty. The time has 
come to accept the burden, and we trust that the nation 
will not consent to any paltering with a growing 
danger. 

A waterplane, by which is meant an aeroplane that is 
fitted with floats and starts from the water as an aeroplane 
starts from the land, has one great advantage over both 
an aeroplane and an airship. In its case the “ landing ” 
—it is not easy to avoid bulls in this new science, and, 
of course, by “landing” we mean here the return of a 
waterplane to the water—is comparatively simple and 
safe. Not only have the lower air currents a greater 
regularity over the flat surface of the sea than they have 
above the land, but there is nearly always sea-room for 
the “landing.” On shore the return to earth is the 
really anxious time in all cross-country flying. The air- 
man looks out anxiously for a suitable open spot. Ono 
may appreciate the difference between the two cases by 
thinking of the return of a bird to the water and of the 
return of a bird to earth. A bird touches the water at 
a fairly high speed and gradually comes to rest without 
a shock; but a bird returning to earth must exercise much 
more caution, and come almost to a standstill before 
dropping. The French have been so much impressed by 
the need for having landing-places for aeroplanes that they 
have already provided nearly eighty at suitable places. 
There is at cach station an open spaco of at least twenty- 
five acres, a repairing shop, a supply of petrol, and so 
forth. Mr. Churchill has promised that there shall be a 
circuit of stations for waterplanes round the British coast, 
and the idea is excellent. But the hundred waterplanes 
for the Navy and the hundred and forty-eight aeroplanes 
for the Army which are promised within the immediate 
future do not approximately reach the effort that we ought 
to make. The fact is that we are pursuing the well-worn 
British method of waiting on events. If the worst 
does not happen it is undoubtedly an economical method. 
Other countries do the expensive experimental work, and 
we come in when a typo of comparative permanence has 
been arrived at. In the case of submarines, as in the 
case of the motor industry, Great Britain was able in dus 
course to out-distance her competitors at small expense to 
herself. But the intermediate period is one of extra- 
ordinary and patent danger, and it is certain that a nation 
which makes a practice of this principle of “ wait and 
see”’ will one day be taken unawares. Our airmen are as 
good as any in the world; our military aeroplane com- 
mands the confidence of those who use it; but all this is 
not enough if we lag behind in the race, and are not laying 
down the plant for a rapid and ample production of the 
material of acrial warfare. If we found ourselves in a 
sudden danger to-morrow we might vote a vast sum of 
money, but we should not be able profitably to spend it. 

The virtue of the airships upon which Germany is con- 
centrating her attention is that they have a wide radius 
of action and can be used by night with much more 
certainty than aeroplanes. Again, the aeroplane has to 
mount to a height in a spiral, as a lark rises, but the 
airship, being lighter than air, rises in a straight line. 
The German Zeppelins before long will unquestionably 
be able to travel up to fifteen hundred miles without 
alighting, and will carry a load of, say, twenty tons and a 
crew of about twenty men. In the daylight such a huga 
mass would be an easy target if moving low down, but 
above a certain height it need not fear any gun in the world, 
and at night above a certain height it would be quite invis- 
ible. All the accidents to German airships—and they have 
been many—have occurred when the airships have been on 
the ground. Anairship tethered in a strong wind is like an 
unmanageable wild beast. But the Germans are building 
revolving sheds, so that the airships can always be broughit 
in with the help of the wind, and no doubt the percentage 
of accidents will be reduced. We do not say that the 
airship is the best form of aircraft—for the greater manage- 
ability not only of the waterplane but of the aeroplane 
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is obvious—but we do say that it has its uses, and that we 
cannot afford to fail to compete with it. In the war of the 


air like must meet like. It is useless to fire off howitzers 
and various high-angle guns at objects which move 
through the air like a grouse coming down wind. The 
command of the air will be won in the air, as certainly 
as the command of the sea is held at sea. Bricks and 
mortar on .our coasts, though bristling with guns 
as a porcupine with quills, will not retain for us the com- 
wert of the sea; and guns will not frighten away 
aggressors who use the air as their element. The Danes 
raided our coasts as they pleased till Alfred met like with 
like and built ships. The lesson holds good under the 
new and very different conditions. We should prefer to 
spend nothing on aerial defence to spending sums that are 
demonstrably inadequate, for these are mere waste. Our 
smail airships, which can be easily packed and carried on 
motor lorries, are no doubt excellent for expeditionary 
work, but it stands to reason that they are not the equals 
of the German aerial Dreadnoughts. We write as laymen. 
Experts, or the logic of events, may be able to prove that 
it would be much better and safer for Great Britain to 
outshine the world in waterplanes and aeroplanes than to 
compete seriously with Germany in building airships. 
But till we are convinced on that point we must repeat 
that as our Navy has battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, 
so our aerial Navy must have airships, waterplanes, and 
aeroplanes. And the sooner we recognize that the necessity 
is upon us to build that Navy the better. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 


EFORE dealing with the prospects of the coming 
Budget, it is desirable to say a word about the 
rather violent attack made upon the Spectator by the 
Westminster Gazette. Our contemporary is very much 
annoyed because we included in the expenditure on 
national defence the amount spent out of loans, and seems 
to think that this method of reckoning is fraudulent. 
There was obviously no deception, because we explained 
clearly the principles upon which the reckoning was made. 
It is worth while, however, to point out why we think that 
those principles are justified. If our critics of the 
Westminster Gazeile will take the trouble to examine the 
Budget statements of the years when the South African 
war was in progress they will see that in those years the 
heavy loan expenditure upon war was, as a matter of course, 
included in the expenditure of the year. Simultaneously, 
however, certain loan expenditure on military and naval 
works was excluded from that statement. This latter 
practice was originally due to Mr. Goschen, and was 


persistently condemned by Liberals as being bad 
finance. That opinion we entirely share, and we have 


frequently commented with approval upon the fact 
that Mr. Asquith has got rid entirely of this form 
of loan expenditure, so far as military and naval 
works are concerned, though unfortunately he still. main- 
tains it for certain civil undertakings. The only difference 
between what for brevity may be called the Goschen system 
of loans and the ordinary system of borrowing is that under 
the ordinary system interest charges and repayment of 
capital come under the head of the National Debt, whereas 
under the Goschen system they are charged to the particular 
service. It may be argued that if we reckon the capital 
cost as part of the military or naval expenditure in the 
year in which that cost is incurred we ought not also to 
reckon it in the years in which the annuities are being 
paid. The answer is that on no other plan can we get 
any complete account of national expenditure. We are 
confirmed in the view that we have adopted the right 
course by observing that since Mr. Asquith went to the 
exchequer the practice has been adopted of always adding 
to the annual financial statement particulars of the loan 
expenditure. The final justification of our view is this, 
that whether the money be raised by loan or whether it be 
raised from taxation, expenditure is expenditure, and 
ought to be accounted for whenever made. As regards the 
subsequent annuities, it is a matter of relative indifference 
whether they are charged to the National Debt account 
or to the particular service which has benefited by the 
original expenditure. There is, however, no unfairness in 
adopting the second course, because on the presumption that 
the original capital expenditure was wiscly made, the Army 








and Navy have been pro tanto relieved of expenditure in 
subsequent years. 

Putting aside this question of account, which, though 
we regard it as extremely important, is necessarily some- 
what a matter for experts, let us pass to the consideration 
of a point which interests the whole public, namely, the 
probability that Mr. Lloyd George will have to impose 
fresh taxation upon the country. This probability results 
from an examination of the revenue of the year just con- 
cluded in comparison with the estimated expenditure for 
the year now started. Last year the total Exchequer 
receipts were £188,802,000. The expenditure for which 
Mr. Lloyd George will have to allow in his Budget next 
week will be in round figures £195,500,000. This figure 
is arrived at by taking the estimates already published 
and adding to their total the amount of the Consolidated 
Fund charges last year, for these charges vary very little 
from year to year. It must be added, however, that no 
allowance has’ been made for possible supplementary 
estimates later on in the year. This is a factor of con- 
siderable importance which Mr. Lloyd George will not be 
able to overlook when framing his Budget. He must 
leave a certain margin to allow for probable expenditure 
over and above the amount already foreseen. For the 
moment, however, it is suflicient to compare the two 
figures, £188,802,000 with £195,500,000. How is this 
difference of nearly £7,000,000 to be met? The country 
is certainly prosperous; the boom of trade is still 
continuing ; but no cautious Finance Minister could 
venture to speculate on the revenue from existing 
sources expanding with sufficient rapidity to make up 
the prospective deficiency of £7,000,000. That some of 
the deficiency will be made up is more than probable. In 
the year just ended there was a double set of Faster 
holidays; in the present year there will be no Easter 
holidays, and when revenue comes in at the rate of rather 
more than half a million a day it is clear that the absence 
or presence of holidays makes a very considerable difference. 
We may also assume that the Post Office receipts will 
continue to grow, and probably the telephone receipts also. 
In other directions there does not seem to be any safe 
indication of improvement. Last year every important 
head of revenue showed a decline, with the exception of the 
postal services and stamps. ‘The increase of £605,000 
under the head of stamps is presumably due to speculation 
on the Stock Exchange. In view of this fact, it requires 
a good deal of audacity to estimate for a very largo 
increase in the yield of the existing sources of revenue, 
If we put the total increase due to the absence of Easter 
holidays and to the expansion of the Post Office, and some 
slight increase under other heads, at £3,000,000, we shall 
probably be not far wrong. That leaves about £4,000,000 
to be raised by new taxation. 

Whether Mr. Lloyd George will have the courage to 
face this fact is, of course, another question. He may 
try to gloss over the situation by putting forward an 
extravagantly high guess at the prospective revenue ; or, 
again, he may try to evade the consequence of his own 
extravagance by further raiding the Sinking Fund. On 
this point it is worth while to note that there has been 
a good deal of manipulation with regard to last year’s 
accounts, for money has been paid over to the Insurance 
Commissioners in advance of their actual requirements, 
thus diminishing on the one hand the sum which would 
have gone to the old Sinking Fund last year, and on the 
other hand the expenditure for which Mr. Lloyd George 
would have had to provide in this year. In other words, 
he has relieved this year’s Budget at the expense of last 
year’s old Sinking Fund. This is characteristic of his 
whole system of finance. Already the new Sinking Fund 
under his administration at the Exchequer has been 
reduced by £3,500,000 a year. He has further suc- 
ceeded in the year just ended in bringing down the 
old Sinking Fund to a sum of £180,000. What 
he will next propose remains to be seen, but one may 
expect that if the Cabinet will permit him he will make 
a further raid upon the Sinking Fund. Apparently there 
is no financial operation so repugnant to Mr. Lloyd George 
as paying off the National Debt. Yet, when the Liberals 
were in Opposition, there was no point on which they laid 
greater stress than the manner in which the debt had 
grown under Unionist administration. 

If we may venture to assume that the Cabinet will not 
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permit the present Chancellor of the Exchequer either to 
over-estimate the revenue or to raid the Sinking Fund, he 
will be compelled to find from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 
in new taxes. That would be peculiarly disagreeable at 
the present moment, not only on general grounds, but on 
the particular ground that the Co-operative Societies are 
Joudly demanding the long-promised abolition of the sugar 
tax. From the Liberal point of view they are perfectly 
‘ustified in their demand. This tax has been held up to 
obloquy on every Liberal platform in the kingdom, and 
there is not a single Liberal member of Parliament from 
the Prime Minister downwards who can venture to 
defend it. Yet clearly its present abolition is out 
of the question. Instead of relieving the taxpayer 
of an admittedly unwise tax, new sources of revenue 
must be found. ‘The most obvious course is to raise 
the income-tax. If this course is decided upon, we 
strongly urge that advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity to effect a further reform in this pillar of our 
pational revenue. For many years it was an axiom with 
Chancellors of the Exchequer that the ease with which 
the income-tax was collected largely depended upon the 
fact that only a minority of payers were compelled to 
declare their whole income. That argument has now 
ceased to have any validity. The large majority of income- 
tax payers must now declare their income either to secure 
an abatement or to show their liability or non-liability 
for super-tax. There is therefore no serious objection 
to making this liability to declare one’s income universal, 
and there is good reason to believe that the result would 
bea considerable increase in the yield. Incidentally the 
adoption of this reform would make it possible to introduce 
some kind of special income-tax in aid of local revenues. 








PUBLIC MEN AND SUSPICION, 


T is the characteristic of the greatest works of literature and 
of the thoughts of the greatest men that they remain 
sontinuously fresh. Different though the world of Homer is 
from the world of Shakespeare, the world of Aeschylus from 
that of Cervantes, and the world of Moliére from that of Dr. 
Johnson, all those writers deal with the elemental passions 
and motives of the human heart, and these passions—joy, 
sorrow, suffering, jealousy, revenge, ambition, pride, humility, 
pretence, generosity—are identical under their various dresses. 
You cannot pick up a great book of any past age, in which 
the sincerity of the writer outweighs artifice, without exclaim- 
ing to yourself before you have read a few pages, “ How 
modern that is; the writer might have had in his mind my 
own experience of to-day.” The Odyssey is a modern story; 
the plays of Aeschylus have modern plots; Moliére foresaw 
every fashion and foible of our own day. All this is a common- 
place, yet one makes the application of old moralizings to 
modern instances with an ever-satisfying sense of discovery 
and of the instructive continuity of life. 

The country has been passing through a phase of examining 
the first principles which govern the conduct of public men. 
In law-courts and committee rooms the evidence turns upon 
the facts immediately before our eyes or upon recent prece- 
dent. But the writings of men who have dwelt upon the 
ethics of public affairs, though less commonly resorted 
to for judgment, are even more illuminating. There are 
hundreds of books out of which one might pick passages 
of vital relevance to the incidents by which the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
exposed themselves to suspicion, but we take two at 
random—Bacon’s essays and the writings of Halifax “the 
Trimmer.” And yet not quite at random, since one could not 
conceive of two writers more likely to provide thoughts of 
permanent utility and freshness. Both employed an English 
reticence of phrasing. Both were notable for terseness, 
businesslike simplicity, and a strictly natural avoidance of 
the tricks of ornamentation. Nevertheless, out of the works 
of both—more particularly out of the essays of Bacon, 
though Halifax deserves to be known ten thousand times 
better than he is—the light of genius shines unmistakably. 
In both there is a marvellous quality that flatters the hum- 
drum observations of the most simple and uninstructed soul, 
because it responds to universal human experience, and yet 
brilliantly clarifies and offers the final comment upon the uct 
of every man in bis commerce with his fellows. 





The political atmosphere has been overcast with suspicion. 
The Ministers who have been the object of the suspicion did 
not deserve the unpleasantness that has oppressed them in 
the sense that they were corrupt. If they lived in a society 
of perfectly informed and highly rational beings it might be 
enough for it to be known that they were innocent, as 
we hold them to have been, of all corrupt thought or inten- 
tion. But they do not live in such a society. Human nature 
is what it has been all through the ages, and the only path of 
safety is that which never gives to suspicion any excuse or 
handle which is recognizable as such. If once the excuse has 
any apparent validity, the public men who have provided it 
have unquestionably erred in proportion to the naturalness of 
the suspicion excited. They have done something which is 
“ unbecoming the conduct of a Minister.” It is not enough to 
say that people are suspicious because they are ignorant of 
the facts. Bacon says: “ There is nothing makes a man sus- 
pect much more than to know little; and therefore men should 
remedy suspicion by procuring to know more, and not to keep 
their suspicions in smother. What would men have? Do 
they think those they employ and deal with are saints?” 
There is a perfect piece of worldly wisdom. The House 
of Commons “procured to know more” when Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and the Postmaster-General made their statements 
in the House of Commons. If Sir Rufus Isaacs had been 
wise he would have made really complete a declaration 
which appeared to be complete, and which all ordinary persons 
imagined was complete. “ Suspicions,” Bacon goes on, “ that 
the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes; but suspicions 
that are artificially nourished and put into men’s heads by 
the tales and whisperings of othera have stings. Certainly 
the best means to clear the way in this same wood of 
suspicion is frankly to communicate them with the party 
that he suspects: for thereby he shall be sure to know 
more of the truth of them than he did before; and withal 
shall make that party more circumspect not to give further 
cause of suspicion.” There the only legitimate object of 
stating suspicions about public men is set forth—to raise or 
maintain the standard of circumspection in public life. A 
frank challenge demands a frank and explicit rejoinder. If 
it be discovered eventually that the rejoinder or explanation 
which professed to be explicit was not a complete statement, 
suspicion naturally takes a new start. The very formulating 
of a frank “ communication ”’ is, as it were, an act of faith in 
the frankness of the person challenged. Bacon, after setting 
forth the need for such a communication with a suspected 
person, adds this very wise remark, “But this would not 
be done to men of base natures; for they, if they find them- 
selves once suspected, will never be true.” No one attri- 
butes baseness of nature to Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Lloyd 
George. But we do most sincerely wish that they could bring 
themselves to say: “By dealing in shares in a company 
associated with a company that was in contractual relations 
with the Government, and by buying these shares on favour- 
able terms at the suggestion of the managing director of the 
company in contractual relations with the Government, we 
gave a handle to suspicion. We committed an error in judg- 
ment, and we can safely say that we shall never do such a 
thing again.” What a chorus of congratulation and of 
admiration of the Ministers’ candour and courage would arise! 
But, unfortunately, few men can induce themselves to take 
what is in reality the simplest and easiest of all courses. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his excellent edition of 
Halifax’s writings, says that Halifax was a John Bull with 
wit. He was a John Bull—a typical Englishman—in his 
moderation, his willingness to compromise, his reasonableness, 
his essential sanity. It is very easy and very futile to call 
such a man a trimmer. Halifax with ingenious audacity 
accepted the nickname, and turned it to great advantage by 
employing it in its true sense, and showing how necessary it 
is to trim a boat in order to give it stability. He was the 
genius of the revolution of 1688, from which have flowed all 
the characteristically Whig conceptions of our modern political 
life. He was also one of the few practical politicians who 
have described and analyzed the business of politics. 

In his “ Cautions for Choice of Members in Parliament,” 
Halifax chimes in with Bacon as to the need for remembering 
that no man is free from human nature. He seems to ask of 
those who have to choose members of Parliament the question 
put by Bacon, “Do they think those they employ and deal 
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with are saints?” He admits that suspicion may quickly 
become unjust and fanatical, yet the trust reposed in 
members of Parliament is so enormous that it is the bare 
duty of electors to be careful in bestowing it. If this be true 
of the relations of the people to ordinary members, how much 
more true is it in the case of Ministers of the Crown? “It 
will be owned,” says Halifax, “that there is to be a great 
tenderness in suspecting; but it must be allow’d at the same 
time there ought not to be less in trusting, where the People 
are so much concerned; especially, when the penalty upon the 
party suspected goeth no further than a suspension of that 
confidence, which it is necessary to have in those who are to 
represent the nation in Parliament.” In his “ Moral Thoughts 
and Reflections” he writes of the material prosperity coveted 
by ambitious men, and says, “ The first mistake belonging to 
business is the going into it.” Except by wide and ungrudg- 
ing self-denial it is scarcely possible for a man in a high 
position of trust to save his reputation. The world is right 
in instinctively loving the character of a man who has filled 
great offices and dies poor. “An honest man,” says Halifax, 
“must lose so many occasions of getting, that the world 
will hardly allow him the character of an able one.” The 
Minister who is tempted to make money by any means that 
may provoke suspicion must say to himself, “ It is hard lines 
on me that I must forgo a splendid opportunity of making 
some money in an absolutely honest way. But if I do 
make money in that way it is certain to be misunder- 
stood, so I must simply dismiss the matter from my 
mind. After all, it is a great honour to be a Minister of 
the Crown, and I must remember that such honours can only 
be accepted on certain terms.” The voice of protest, working 
with self-interest, will of course make itself heard again and 
again. ‘*Why should I suffer fools gladly?” the Minister 
may say. “If I am an honest man I am an honest man, 
and there’s an end of it.” Halifax provided for all such 
insinuating objections and temptations. “It is not loving 
honesty enough,” he says, “to allow it distinguishing 
privileges.” 

Under the heading “ Apologies” in the “ Moral Thoughts 
and Reflections,” he treats of those who have transgressed 
and are trying to set themselves right with their critics. 
“The defending an ill thing is more criminal than the doing 
it, because it wanteth the excuse of its not being premedi- 
tated.” Those are words which should be written in gold 
above the doors of the House of Commons, Again, “There 
is hardly any man so strict as not to vary a little from truth 
when he is to make an excuse.” Take his maxim, too, on the 
same subject. “A long vindication is seldom a skilful one. 
Long doth at least imply doubiful in such a case.” One 
might go on quoting from the practical wisdom of Halifax 
indefinitely. We hope that the number of those who 
feel a thrill of pleasure, as Sir Walter Raleigh says, 
in finding their own experiences in epigrammatic dress 
will grow. We willend with one more quotation from the 
“Cautions”: “If I should be asked, Who ought to be 
[members of Parliament] my answer must be, choose 
Englishmen; and when I have said that, to deal honestly, I 
will not undertake that they are easy to be found.” Halifax, 
of course, uses the word “ Englishmen” in no narrow racial 
sense. He means that men should be chosen who stand for 
a code traditionally cultivated in ideal conceptions of what a 
British Parliament ought to be. Such men are indeed not 
“easy to be found.” But it is certain that if we relax the 
ideal they will become less easy to be found than ever. 





CHILDREN AND ACTING. 


V E have before us at the present moment the Annual 

Report of the Village Children’s Historical Play 
Society. The Society is about two years old. It claims 
already to have accomplished a good deal, and its members 
believe that it will accomplish a great deal more. They hope 
it may become “a power for good among the educational 
institutions of our country, making as it does the development 
and cultivation of the national imagination its primary aim 
and object.” Of course, before this very ambitious project can 
be realized dramatists must be found with much knowledge of 
history and the power to cast parts suited to very young 
actors and actresses. A member of the society, Miss Amice 
Macdonell, has already written several little plays for village 








children, which aim at teaching history und have the qualit 

of charm; but more are wanted. “It has been sugeecien® 
we read in this report, “that a domestic play bringin, 

in the social life of, say, the fifteenth century would ~ 
welcomed, showing the cheerful life of the villagers centred 
round their local monastery and their local castle and 
their own parish church.” The picture reminds us of 
the “drop-scene,” but it is a pretty picture, and one which 
might please children. Such sentences provoke the grown-y 

reader to doubt. We wonder if that life was really so cheerful 
when health was less good and lodging was less good and lifg 
and property were less secure? Of course, there was a cheerful 
side to it, and one which may, without too much departure 
from truth, be emphasized for children in such a manner as to 
engender patriotism and to quicken the imagination. The 
great fear is lest the children of the uneducated should regard 
“their country” in the light of an abstraction. Any inter. 
pretation of the facts of history which can give those words 
a@ meaning has its value. On the other hand, we have a 
feeling that where children are concerned it is the great 
fact of progress rather than picturesque details of an artistic 
retrospect which should be dwelt upon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, in speaking for this society urges upon her 
hearers the necessity of looking resolutely to the past, in 
order “to get people back to the old life of beauty and of 
art which always in former times existed in England.” That 
“the former times were better than these” is an old man’s 
motto. Shakespeare’s “Chawbacons” were not fascinating, 
though even then there were people to exclaim, “ You are very 
poetical, Margery.” We are ourselves inclined to belicve that 
life in most villages is pleasanter than ever it was. Why, 
then, do villagers go away P_ For one thing, because they can, 
and for another because the spirit of adventure is upon us all. 
It is not so much better wages as better chances that we long 
for. But if village life is pleasant now that is no reason 
why it should not be made pleasanter. 

But to teach history and to revive art and keep the people 
of rural England upon the land are not the only aims which 
this gallant little band of play-producers set before themselves, 
They aspire to heighten the moral of the school-children. “If 
you train children to act the deeds of chivalry, heroism, and 
unselfishness, if you train them to suggest these by gesture, 
it is really obvious that that must have a reactionary effect 
upon them. If you get a small boy suddenly confronted in 
reality with a situation something like that he has had to deal 
with in a play, is it not natural to expect that memories of the 
way he acted before will come back to mind or heart, as the 
case may be P” we read. 

In the words we have quoted the speaker treads on highly 
controversial ground. All the same, we think that this society 
does well in pushing its claim to attention in language which 
might sound exaggerated. The members speak in the face of 
opponents. There are a number of people who entirely dis- 
allow the moral effect of histrionics. It may be true enough, 
they will say, that a little boy who acts a heroic part may 
benefit by the “ reactionary effect ” of his impersonation, but 
you must not push that argument too far. How about the 
little boy that plays the villain? Are you going to have plays 
without villains in them? If so, they will be dull,.and will 
certainly not teach history nor please children, who thoroughly 
enjoy the sight of a contest between good and evil. On the 
whole, these critics will perhaps continue: actors and actresses 
appear to be very little affected by the nobility and grandeur 
of the conceptions which they impersonate Lefore the public. 
It must be admitted that “ithe profession” has no moral pre- 
eminence, and never has had. Neither, so far as we know, has 
it excelled in the gifts of the imagination. “The profession” 
may claim Shakespeare, but it is certain that that greatest of 
Englishmen made no mark in “the profession.” If as an 
actor he was great, no one recognized his greatness. Puritanism 
still runs in the English blood. Actors, like priests, are a 
race of interpreters. The world has always maintained both, 
but from time to time it becomes restive under their preten- 
tions, and is tempted to say that it requires neither, and 
would rather make its own interpretation. 

Even if we admit for the sake of argument that this very 
old-fashioned view is the true view (and we must admit that it 
is still widely held among the educated leaders of village 
life), it is not fair to argue in this manner from grown-up 
people to children. Children act by nature. They act for 
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themselves, and not for an audience. They will “pretend,” 
whether they are taught or not. While the world is new to 
them and its glamour is upon them, while all experience seems 
desirable and the power of fancy has not been staled, they 
mustact. Lateron, when they make acquaintance with reality, 
when they know what is meant by struggle and monotony 
and delight and tragedy, the power leavesthem. That is, it 
leaves ninety-nine men and women in a hundred. The one 
marked man may be a man of exceptional talent, or he may 
be an exceptional fool. Anyhow, he is not just one of the 
maltitude, and the multitude regard Lim askance as a 
stranger, while gladly accepting any distraction which he 
may be able to afford them. But with children it is all 
different. The question before us is not whether or no 
children should be taught to act, but whether or no we 
should direct their acting and turn a natural gift to good 
account. 

But if we set aside the didactic side of the matter 
altogether and simply say that village children have 
obtained very great and perfectly harmless pleasure from an 
innocent form of private theatricals, we have surely said 
enough to make benevolent people look favourably upon the 
experiment. Most children do not very much like school. 
The hours passed by primary school children sitting upon a 
bench are for the majority weary hours. They go to school 
so very young that the actual sitting still is a penance, and they 
get so bored that not infrequently a positive hatred of books 
isimpressed upon the minds of little boys and girls between 
the ages of five and six. A very sensible working man, whose 
children have been remarkably successful at school, lately 
told the present writer that if you want a boy to like his 
lessons you must send him to school as late as the law allows. 
That some sense of pleasure should be connected with the 
school hours, the schoolhouse, and the school books is surely 
an immense gain. These historical plays may enlighten 
children’s lessons and provide them with occupation out 
of school, for everyone who has had anything to do 
with young children knows that they seek occupation as 
instinctively as they avoid work. The want of organized 
games is a great want in our primary-school system. After 
all, if at any time of life happiness should be sought for its 
own sake it is in youth. The notion that childhood is but 
the prelude to manhood, and must be sacrificed to better the 
next stage, is a notion of the past. That detestable “ Father 
William,” who “thought of the future, whatever he did, that 
be never might grieve for the past,” was surely a most unlovely 
child. If we take real childhood as lasting only about a dozen 
years, still a dozen years is a large piece in a lifetime. It isa 
seventh of life, even if we live to be old. Is it not worth while to 
augment the happiness of childhood for its own sake without 
undue regard to whether that happiness shall prove profitable 
to the coming man, to develop the talents and exercise the 
powers of childhood even though those talents and powers 
fade away with adolescence—in fact, to make the most of 
the spring-time, and not keep thinking about the crops? One 
of the joys of childhood is acting. A child who never acts 
nor romances is in a sense a defective child. He has not 
attained his proper mental stature. The child who does not 
love to talk to other people is not such a dullard as the child 
who never talks to himself. The child who does not chatter 
has probably had little encouragement from his elders, and 
seems far slower than he is. The child who does not talk to 
himself is a dwarf, not a child. Indeed, to sum up the matter, 
we might misquote Bacon and say that “ Converse makes a 
ready child, and acting a full child.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ZOOLOGY. 
[COMMUNICATED. } 

HE ninth International Congress of Zoology, which met 

at Monaco, has just completed its labours. The last 
congress assembled three years before at Graz. Never was 
the sunburnt rocky promontory invaded by a more cosmo- 
politan assemblage. Some seven hundred men and women 
from almost all parts of the civilized, and half-civilized, old 
and new world met together. H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco 
was President of the Congress, and opened the proceedings 
with an address which was equally admirable in the substance 
which it contained and in the manner in which it was delivered. 








Speaking in French to an audience of zoologists which nearly 
filled the great hall of the Musée Océanographique, the Prince 
dwelt chiefly on marine animal life. It is a subject in which, as 
every zoologist knows, his Serene Highness has taken the 
greatest interest. The magnificent white stone building at 
the end of the rock of Monaco, the museum, the collections, 
the laboratories, and the aquarium which it contains 
are a princely monument to prove his devotion to science. It 
was appropriate that the presidential address should take as 
a text marine zoology, from which, as the Prince pointed out, 
so much may be learnt. It is more than probable that living 
matter originated in the sea, and, for all we know, may still 
be forming there from inorganic matter. Had we a complete 
knowledge of marine zoology we should have discovered all 
the secrets of evolution and of life. We should be able to 
trace the unicellular organism from its origin. No science 
has done more than zoology to teach man his place in the 
universe or to dispel the vile fog which still clouds the human 
intellect. Who can say that the study of zoology is waste of 
time when it has done so much to ameliorate the lot of 
mankind? Such was the theme of the presidential addresa, 
to which M. Perrier, the director of the Paris Natural History 
Museum, replied. The Prince's address was full of happy 
phrases and philosophic aphorisms. He dwelt finally on the fact 
that the labours of systematists must shortly come toanend,and 
that when description and classification are done all zoologists 
must unite in sympathetic research and the establishment of 
general laws and theories. The opening of the Congress was 
followed by an evening party at the Museum, where skeletons 
of cetaceans formed an effective background for the most 
elegant Paris gowns. 

Since many of the zoologists assembled for the serious 
labours of the Congress were accompanied by wives and 
daughters, plenty of amusements were provided. The 
Commission of Nomenclature met every morning at the 
Museum. The various sections sat daily from nine to twelve 
in the Lyceum of Monaco, where papers of a technical kind 
were followed by discussions. Each day at two a séance 
générale took place in the big lecture-room of the Lyceum, 
where, with a magic lantern and cinematograph, subjects of 
general interest to zoologists were shown and debated. 
Readers of the Spectator, whose love of the marvellous, where 
the intelligence of animals is concerned, is so well known, 
would perhaps have been mainly interested in a paper by 
Professor Ziegler, of Stuttgart: Ueber die Principien der 
Tierpsychologie. Having shown some remarkable slides with 
magnified sections of insects’ brains, he passed by stages to 
the brain of the horse. Professor Ziegler then gave an 
account of some trained horses whose performances he had 
investigated both in the presence and the absence of their 
trainer. These horses, he declared, had been taught to spell 
words in German which were pronounced to them, The 
letters they indicated on a board. Sometimes they spelled 
correctly, at other times phonetically, as, for instance, when 
told that feeding-time was at hand one horse spelt essen as sn, 
But the feats of spelling are small things in comparison with 
the mathematical attainments of these horses. Professor 
Ziegler gave several instances of sums which he had chalked 
on the blackboard and which the horses solved. They 
were taught to indicate the results by stamps with their 
right and left forefeet. It is fair to add that in a 
certain proportion of cases the solutions were wrong. 
Professor Ziegler indignantly repudiated the possibility of 
trickery or the suggestion that the horses were actuated in 
their stamping by unperceived signs from the trainer. But 
what are we to say of horses so intelligent that they 
can solve such problems as ./49 + /36 or /36 x J/49? 
Surely this surpasses any cat or dog story that has ever 
appeared in the Spectator. It must be added that the facts 
detailed by Professor Ziegler were received with profound 
incredulity by the assembled zoologists. This account of the 
less serious side of the Congress would be very imperfect if 
it omitted to mention the luncheon to some six hundred guests 
given by the Prince of Monaco, the evening reception at the 
palace, the gala performance in the Opera House, and the féte 
de nuit, which had to be postponed from Wednesday to 
Saturday evening, when it was hoped that no further 
downpour of rain would mar the promised “bombes a 
coups de canon foudroyant,” “le licher de fusées & 


banderolles coloriées,” and the “grand bouquet final,” 
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ending in an “embrasement général d> la ville de 
Monaco en grosses flammes de bengale d’une durée de 
cing minutes.” 

But it is time to turn from these frivolities to the serious 
business of zoology. The question of nomenclature was no 
doubt the main matter before the Congress; and, though a 
dull subject, it has the power of raising more heated dis- 
cussion among zoologists than any other topic. It may be of 
interest even to the layman to state shortly the nature of the 
question, the difficulties that have arisen, and the proposals 
that have been made at various times for their solution. 
Since the time of Linnaeus, as everyone knows, each animal 
has received a generic and specific Latin name. Now the 
chief, if not the only, object of zoological nomenclature is to 
give all zoologists of every nation the means of acquiring or 
imparting knowledge about the subjects of their studies. 
The disaster is that almost every animal has at one time or 
another received several Latin names. In early days new 
animals were described which had already been named in 
some other part of the world. Some zoologists took a fiendish 
delight in changing the names which they thought unsuitable. 
There has gradually grown up a long list of synonyms. No 
one knows which is the proper name to use. It is essential 
that uniformity should be attained, but, since no one knew 
what was the right Latin name to use, confusion has 
grown worse and worse. In the birds the matter can be 
seen at its most chaotic stage. An example will suffice: 
there is a species of shrike called the woodchat. Stephens 
(1809) used the name Lanius ruficollis for this bird. 
MacGillivray, Yarrell (in his second and third editions), 
and Harting (in the first edition of his “ Handbook ”) 
ealled it ZL. rutilus. But Gray and Gould preferred 
I. rufus. Newton adopted the name LZ. auricuiatus, and 
was followed by Dresser. The Committee of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union (1883) in their list changed the name 
to L. pomeranus. Yet Seebohm, who was a member of 
the Committee, went on using the name ZL. rufus, and Lord 
Lilford, the president of the B. O. U. changed back to 
ZL. rutilus. Saunders used ZL. pomeranus, but Harting (in 
his second edition) went back to Z. rufus. This shows 
that uniformity is impossible without some observance of law. 
The names used by French, German, and Italian ornithologists 
have not been included in the lists of synonyms given above. 
But the names which this unhappy sbrike has been given might 
be vastly extended. Then came the International Rules of 
Zoological Nomenclature, and it was fondly believed that the 
troubles and confusion were atanend. The Law of Priority 
was accepted with acclamation as a solution. An animal was 
to be called in all countries by the Latin name it received from 
the zoologist who first described and named it. The tenth 
edition of Linnaeus’s Systema Naturae,1758, was the work which 
inaugurated the consistent general application of the binary 
nomenclature in zoology. The date 1758 therefore was 
accepted as the starting-point of zoological nomenclature 
and of the Law of Priority. It soon became evident that 
the Law of Priority did at once not lead to uniformity. 
Certain zoologists, with more industry than sense, occupied 
themselves in digging out old and forgotten or unheard-of 
names, and used them because they were the first and earliest. 
Others disputed what species Linnaeus in 1758 was really 
naming. Others refused to change any very familiar names 
for new ones. Yet everyone agreed that uniformity must be 
arrived at. 

Such was the main problem which occupied many of the 
zoologists at Monaco. Some very important agreemerts were 
reached. It would be idle to pretend that uniformity bas now 
been attained. It will clearly not be reached for many years. 
But there is a general feeling that the Law of Priority ought 
not to obtain in all cases, and should not be blindly applied. 
Discussion has cleared the air. The German delegates made 
compromises which pave the way to international agreement. 
Lord Walsingham’s resolution to appoint a separate inter- 
national commission on entomological nomenclature was coldly 
received. The case of insects is nearly as bad as, or possibly 
worse than, that of birds. Itis, as we have said, apparently a 
dry anda dull subject. Yet it is a question of vital import- 
ance to working zoologists, and so to the future of zoological 
science. Alone among those affected, the animals themselves 
take no interest in the names by which they are to be 
called. 





———— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
{To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.” ] 

S1rr,— Most of your readers will agree with you in refusing to 
entertain any suspicion of corrupt intention on the part of the 
Ministers concerned in the Marconi speculations. Friendly 
critics, whilst strongly condemning the impropriety of these 
speculations, may also concede that the honour and integrity 
of these Ministers is of such a standard that their investment 
in an allied company would in no way affect their judgment 
in confirming a pending contract between the English Marconi 
Company and the Government. But though the tolerant man 
in the street may not wish to insist on a higher standard for 
Ministers than would be expecte: ‘rom the ordinary citizen 
(such as, say, a member of a Board of Guardians), he has a 
strong feeling against humbug and inconsistency. He hears 
of many cases under the new Land Act of poor persons 
(poorer than Mr. Lloyd George) whose property has been 
valued by Government officials at such prices that if 
they sell far below the cost of ten years ago, they 
will still have a heavy increment duty to pay to the 
Government. And the man in the street sees three important 
Ministers meeting to discuss a “good thing” much in the 
same spirit as sportsmen might consider prospects for 
the Ascot Cup. He sees our Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has just plaintively appealed to our sympathies because 
he has only £460 a year in investments (let us capitalize this 
at £10,000), joining in a gamble which may win him £5,000 
without laying down a five-pound note, or on the other hand 
may lose him balf his capital. Our Chancellor is, in fact, 
making a big £5,000 bet on a special tip, and if he wins this 
£5,000 bet on credit he will pay no increment duty, though 
he has neither laid out a penny of capital or contributed a 
penny to the production of the profit. This is the sort of 
inconsistency in our legislation which disgusts fair-minded 
people, and it is also the sort of recklessness which leads us 
to wonder how it was possible that this impulsive gambler in 
private finance and social reform should have ever been 
thought of as the director of our national finances. Except 
as illustrating the versatility of a quick-change artist, the 
combination of the characters of Puritan and Sportsman will 
always seem nauscous, if not impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[Our correspondent surely puts the figures of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s investment too high. The figures are no doubt 
rather puzzling, but as we read them the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer never stood to win as much as £5,000 over his 
American Marconis, even if the two purchases are taken 
together. The point, however, remains that the manner in 
which Mr. Lloyd George treated his investment, or all but a 
small part of it, was in the nature of a “ bull” transaction.— 
Ep. Spectator. 


(To tum Epiror or tue “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—There is an aspect of the transactions in the Marconi 
gamble which thus far appears to have escaped public notice. 
Purchases on the Stock Exchange are of two classes: (a) 
investment, (b) speculation. It has been stated, and it appears 
perfectly clear, that the English Marconi Company could 
influence but slightly the earning power, and consequent 
investment value, of the American Marconi Company; also 
that, from an investment point of view, there was a com- 
paratively small relationship between the two companies. 
When, however, we look at the influence of the English 
company upon the American company from the point of view 
of speculative value, the case is absolutely different. There 
would have been the very slenderest possibilities of a huge 
gamble in the English Marconi Company’s shares but for the 
English Government contract! There would have been still 
less possibility of a “boom” on the London Stock Exchange 
in American Marconi shares but for the gigantic gamble in 
the English shares. A gambler, therefore, in American 
Marconi shares depended chiefly for his hope and any chance 
of gain on the successful gamble—due to the prestige of the 
Government contract—in the English shares. With the 
Government contract made public,a gambler might just as 
well purchase the American shares as the English shares. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
A MEMBER OF THE LonDON Stock ExcHANGE, 
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a 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.” ] 


Six,—The strictures of the Unionist press in regard to the 
Marconi disclosure seem to err on the side of leniency and to 
miss its real significance. When it was vehemently asserted 
by irresponsible praters that Ministers had gambled in 
Marconi shares, all decent Unionists indignantly rebutted 
the accusation and pointed out that members of the Cabinet 
had no need to wait for Marconi contracts if they wished to 
make a fortune, but could at any time take advantage of their 
position to earn a huge profit by Stock Exchange transactions. 
It was therefore argued to be incredible that any Minister 
could for his own sake have ever touched a single speculative 
share, the whole record of administration in this country 
pointing to the contrary. One is now aware that this 
incredible thing bas happened, but one is given to under- 
stand that it is quite a harmless affair, as the Ministers 
involved, so far from winning over the business, had actually 
lost, that at the worst it was merely an indiscreet form of 
“investment” and could by no possibility be twisted “to savour 
of corruption.” In reply, it is merely necessary to indicate 
that the shares were presumably bought with a view to a profit, 
and that American Marconi shares cannot possibly be regarded 
as an investment that any Minister could embark upon with 
credit to himself, he being obviously restricted to stocks of 
the severest gilt-edge. As for corruption, what does that term 
imply ? Does it only refer to the receipt of actual bribes in 
cash? That is ludicrous. It must essentially mean that if a 
member of the Government uses his inside information to 
benefit himself by Stock Exchange deals heis guilty of flagrant 
corruption. No responsible person now asserts specifically 
that this has been done, but people have been saying that it 
has been done; and what is the whole gist of the matter is 
this, that the public are deprived, zpso facto, of the whole basis 
of their confidence that these things do not occur when they 
discover for the first time in our recent political history that 
Ministers have avowedly not refrained from dealing in 
speculative stocks, The whole question is not in any way 
a party but vitally a national one, and it would seem as if 
our proud boast of the highest and purest traditions of British 
administration had been humbled in the dust.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Montaau Woop. 


LTo tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator."} 
Srr,—In maintaining that when the market value of his 
investments rises it is quite legitimate for him to sell out 
and take his profit, Mr. Lloyd George misses the real meaning 
and force of the distinction Lord Robert Cecil very properly 
makes between investment and speculation. The reason of 
selling out in such a case as his is the consideration that the 
rise in price is only temporary, and is in no way connected 
with the dividend for the sake of which ostensibly the shares 
were bought. He confessedly sold his American Marconis 
because the price was too high, and therefore he transferred 
them to a purchaser who, according to his view, was bound to 
lose on the purchase. Of course, the purchaser, whoever he 
was, took the risk; und there is not generally supposed to be 
anything dishonourable in such transactions. But their general 
tendency is so dubious in every instance that surely the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of all men, should consider it a 
public obligation to avoid them. His engaging in them is not 
inthe best interest of the credit of the market, which it is 
his peculiar duty to maintain. It is, on this ground, most 
regrettable that in defending Mr. Lloyd George’s honour his 
supporters should appear to recommend his view of his trans- 
actions as a sound one, and in accordance with our best 
political traditions.—I am, Sir, &c., D. C. Bangs. 
Dundee, 





[To tue Eprror or tus “ Srectartor.”’) 

Sir,—In America there have been passed and in Britain there 
have been proposed regulations requiring all passenger and 
many cargo steamers to be fitted with “ wireless” telegraphy. 
These regulations have naturally greatly benefited the 
Marconi company, and the possibility of such is an additional 
reason why men in authority should not dabble in shares of 
the benefiting companies. The recent boat regulations have 
enormously benefited the makers of particular boats. What 
would have been thought if Mr. Buxton or any Board of Trade 
officials had shares in the boat-making companies ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., SHIPOWNER, 








(To rue Epiron or ras “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sr1r,—May an appreciative reader of your paper be permitted 
to thank you for your lucid explanation of the Marconi case ? 
So far as I have been able to fathom Mr. Lloyd George's 
voluntary statement, I am reminded of four immortals: the 
lady who protested too much; the man who advised assuming 
a virtue; the one—Ah Sin by name—who was childlike and 
bland, and played a game he did not understand; and the 
diplomatist (schoolboy’s version) who “puts things in a new 
and better light, so as to make them mean something quite 
different.” Iam puzzled to determine whether, by his guile- 
less offer of pass-books to prove his poverty, he is simply 
playing to the gallery, or attempting to disarm criticism by 
claiming that circumstances alter cuses, or trailing a herring. 
The plea, ‘I have neglected my own business in return for a 
salary of £5,000 a year and the kudos of the high position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ scarcely arouses acute pity for 
the pleader, nor suggests an excuse for even a suspicion of 
sailing near the wind. Perhaps after reading your further 
comments I may be able to readjust my ideas.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Blockley, Worcestershire. E. 8. Pugs. 


[To tue Eprror or tax “Srectator."’] 

Sir,—Sir Rufus Isaacs pleads that he lost by his purchase 
of Marconi shares, and in so pleading in effect condemns 
Mr. Lloyd George, who admits baving made a profit. The 
latter pleads that he has not accumulated undue wealth by 
his speculations or investments while in office. How in the 
world can such pleas affect the question as to whether their 
transactions in Marconi shares were or were not indiscreet 
in the circumstances ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. 

[Mr. Lloyd George only admits that he made a profit on 
part of his investment. He calculates, we understand, that 
he has made a loss on the other part, and that on the balance 
he, at present prices, has made a total loss.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tue Epiror or tar “ Srectaton.”’] 

Sir,—You do not charge Sir Rufus Isaacs or Mr. Lloyd 
George with corruption, but apparently hold that they deserve 
censure because there was in their transactions in American 
Marconis something calculated to cause that growth of 
suspicion in the public mind which Ministers ought to avoid, 
and you indicate that a public wrong will be done if the 
Cabinet refuses to express, or to allow the House of Commons 
to express, disapproval of what has happened. You also, in 
the case of Mr. Lloyd George, make a charge of lack of 
delicacy and discretion. If you are right in the view you 
take of the matter, what ought to be your attitude towards 
the Unionist Party so long as it holds the full Tariff Reform 
policy, even though the method is to postpone preferential 
taxes on food till after a second election? Will there not 
be a marked lack of delicacy if any member of the Govern- 
ment holds agricultural or pastoral Jand, or is a shareholder 
in any company manufacturing goods which are to be pro- 
tected by import duties, and will there not be much more 
ground for suspicion of corruption than there is in this 
Marconi affair? Will you, then, as a condition of your con- 
tinued support of the party, call for a pledge that no such 
landholder or shareholder will be eligible for a seat in the 
Cabinet? In addition to the economic argument against 
Protection, is not the great danger of corruption a very 
strong argument, and have you not frequently advanced it 
yourself ?—I am, Sir, &c., CONSISTENCY. 

{This is, in our opinion, a conspicuous case of false analogy. 
We publish our correspondent’s letter, however, on the 
principle that it is right to hear both sides.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE FIRST BUSINESS OF AN OPPOSITION. 
(To tux Epiton ov tux “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—The truth of the principle which you lay down, that 
it is the first business of an Opposition to oppose, finds con- 
firmation not only in England, but in America. Few more 
sweeping political victories have been recorded than those 
recently achieved in Canada by Mr. Borden and in the 
United States of America by Dr. Wilson. In both cases the 
victorious leader owed his success, not to the advocacy of a 
detailed “constructive” policy, but to the merciless criticism 
which he directed against the blunders and divisions of his 
opponents. This is especially noticeable in the case of 
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Dr. Wilson. It is no exaggeration to say that at the time of 
the Presidential contest the United States’ electors had no 
definite knowledge with regard to the “constructive” policy 
for which he stood, and even to-day, though its broad outlines 
are clearer, its details remain singularly vague.—I am, Sir, 


&e., R. G. P. 





INTERVENTION IN THE BALKAN WAR. 
[To rue Eprrer ov tur “Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—It is admitted by writers on international law, and it is 
obvious, that intervention in the relations of two other States 
by a third or more States is prima facie a hostile act, 
“ because it constitutes an attack upon the independence of 
the State subjected to it.” Intervention, therefore, can only 
be justified on the highest possible grounds. It must be 
intervention for the general benefit which it secures, and 
not for the benefit of any single State. One may go even 
further and say that a belligerent State intervened against 
bas a right to consider such intervention as a_ breach 
of neutrality, for the simple reason that there is no 
intervening condition between one of neutrality and of 
belligerency. But the defect in regard to intervention is 
that a powerful State will not submit to intervention; a 
weak one must, if sufficiently strong hostile acts are taken 
against it. Can the intervention of Great Britain, with or 
without the co-operation of other Powers, between Montenegro 
and Turkey—for the intervention is in fact between these two 
belligerent Powers—be justified on the grounds above stated P 
Put more concretely, is the placating of Austria—not a party 
to the war—and at the same time the creation of a Montenegro 
hostile to the new Albanian State, and consequently the certain 
continuance of disturbance in Albanian regions, a sufficient 
reason for the abnormal international act of intervention? 
These questions may seem academic, but intervention is so 
delicate a proceeding that they deserve consideration.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. 8. R. 





INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP. 
[To rae Epiror ov tus “ Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—In these days few things are more important than 
international friendship and the intimate knowledge of and 
respect for people of other nations, on which alone such 
friendship can be based if it is to be of real value. In 
the life of peoples, as of individuals, distrust, envy, and 
warfare are the children of ignorance; while mutual respect, 
liking, and cordiality result from closer contact and personal 
knowledge. These are amongst the world’s needs which 
women can help to supply. Many who have not home ties 
have time and means for leisurely travelling, and, unlike Lord 
Monkhurst in “ Milestones” (who felt himself qualified to 
speak on all Indian questions and to be an authority on 
India in the House), women have time to live long enough in 
alien countries to make real friendship and to understand and 
admire the qualities of other nations than our own. Such 
adventures and such sojourns are hekped and promoted by our 
Women’s Club in London in a way which few people realize. 
The Lyceum has not only its fine club-house in Piccadilly, 
it has also club-houses in Paris, Berlin, Rome, Florence, 
Geneva, Holland, Stockholm, New York, Melbourne, and 
Sydney, and the opening of others is contemplated. This 
means that when a member of either the London or any 
of the other Lyceums finds herself in a city where a Lyceum 
club-house is established, she has her own club at her door, 
and the welcome and comfort it can give her; while, if a 
visitor to London, she will find an inner circle of the Club 
devoted to her own nationality as well as a circle for travellers, 
Also any woman of culture, literary woman, or artist in music 
or painting, living where there is no club-house, can pay a 
small retaining subscription and have the use of the club- 
house in any city where there is one by paying the current 
subscription for the place in which she is during the time she 
is there. Many friendships of great international value have 
been formed in this way, and we have been able to give useful 
practical hospitality to women from our King’s dominions 
overseas and to women of other nations, besides entertaining 
distinguished men who are visiting England. For instance, 
next Monday we are giving a dinner, at which Lady Kenyon 
is presiding, to members of the Historical Congress now 
meeting in London, and we have made fifty members of the 
Congress honorary members of the Club during their visit. 








This and similar happenings should do much practically to 
promote the peace on earth and goodwill among men of which 
we dream and sing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heren G. Pai 
Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly, W. _ 





THE INCIDENCE OF RATES. 
[To tHE Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read, as one who has tried to study the matter care. 
fully, your illuminating article on “Rates” with the greatest 
interest. Your suggestion, with which I thoroughly agree 
of an extended income-tax is of course largely the reversal of 
the legislation in 1839, by which the famous judgment (Reg. v, 
Lumsdoine) was annulled. That judgment asserted that that 
which had been in theory legal since the Elizabethan Poor 
Act could be legaily enforced respecting personal property, 
The Act of 1840 determined that henceforth it should be legally 
exempt. It was a purely temporary Act, to expire at the end 
of 1841: it still continues, included in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act. It is obvious that the reasons for tha 
throwing of the burden of local rates upon real property 
during the centuries after the Elizabethan Act were 
(1) personalty was practically non-existent; (2) the overseers 
had no method of inquisition into the personalty possessed by 
any person; his real property was, to use the words of a 
judgment, “visible and tangible,” and, naturally, the over. 
seers pounced upon it. The common idea of some politicians 
that real property has been rated locally because it is a 
different kind of property is, in my opinion, absolutely devoid 
of any foundation. It was rated, and almost exclusively, 
because it was practically the only form of property. With 
the rapid and steady growth during the nineteenth and pre- 
sent centuries it is inequitable that real property should bear 
the burden of local taxation. Perhaps you will, of your 
courtesy, give me space to show how unfairly the rating 
of realty presses upon the earned incomes of clerical owners 
of tithe attached to a benefice, in your next issue.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wit11am C. Turina, D.D, 
St. Sithney Vicarage, Helston. 





A TWO-HUNDRED-MILLION BUDGET. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”) 

§1r,—In your article entitled “A Two-Hundred- Million 
Budget ” in last week’s issue I notice the following statement: 
“Tn spite of the virtual abolition of the authority of the House 
of Lords the cost of its offices has risen from just under £12,000a 
year to just over £28,000.” This statement is wholly erroneous, 
The writer has based his figures on wrong hypotheses. In the 
first place, he has apparently, in his figures for 1904-5, taken 
the net result of the year 1903-4, whereas in those quoted in 
comparison he has given the gross estimated figures for the 
current year, which fact of itself would account for a varia- 
tion of nearly £4,000. In the next place, he has omitted to 
notice the great decrease that has taken place in the volume 
of Private Bill business during the period under review, and 
the consequent fall in the amount of fees taken (from £26,000 
to £16,000), which are treated as appropriations in aid of the 
vote. If to these figures you add two items of £1,050 for 
Parliamentary reporting and £900 for increased pay of police, 
you will arrive at the difference of £16,000 to which the 
writer calls attention.—I am, Sir, &e., 

House of Lords, Henry J. L. GRAHAM. 

[The figures quoted in our article last week were taken from 
House of Commons Paper No. 2 of 1913, “Estimates for 
Civil Services,” p. xxx.; “House of Lords Offices, 1904-5, 
£11,910; 1913-14, £28,037.” We, of course, fully accept 
Sir Henry Graham’s elucidation of these official figures as 
accurate, and express our regret at having been led into an 
error. May we add that we are grateful to him for giving 
this fresh illustration of the extraordinarily foolish manner 
in which official figures are published—Ep. Spectator. } 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY IN WEST AFRICA. 
(To THe Eprror or tue “ Srectator."’] 
Srmr,—When Mr. Cadbury again wrote on the supposed 
Portuguese slavery in the Nineteenth Century, I also wrote to 
him showing the falsity of his accusations, and asking him to 
recognize the truth of my explanations, and to accord to my 
letter the wide publicity he had given to his own, 
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Mr. Cadbury did not even reply to me as any gentleman 
would have done, but some weeks afterwards a booklet was 
published under the name of a Mr. Paiva de Carvalho, ex- 
subeurator in Principe ; this booklet is the one you refer to 
in your issue of the 15th last. 

I bad in my possession a copy of another one published 
by Mr. Carvaiho in 1907, entitled “The native labour in 
§. Thomé and Principe—Monograph disproving the charges 
made against it in foreign countries,” defending the planters 
of S. Thomé, and showing the great and humane work done 
by them ; and in the paper the Mundo of the 10th February 
last a notice was published saying that Mr. Carvalho denied 
being the author of the booklet you refer to as presented by 
Mr. Cadbury to the Anti-Slavery Society. 

The matter was placed in the hands of the police, and soon 
it became known that the leaflet referred to above had been 
printed by order of a Mr. Silva, who is very well known to 
Mr. Cadbury. And by your paper I learn to-day the con- 
firmation of what I supposed at once to be the case as soon 
as I saw the publication. The leaflet was the reply of Mr. 
Cadbury to my letter; as it was impossible for him to deny 
the facts pointed out by me, be, like honest Iago, had taken 
the necessary steps to publish, under a fulse name, new 
charges against Portugal, and, to give more strength to them, 
they were published under the name of Mr. Carvalho. 

I do not know Mr. Carvalho personally, but am aware that 
he was or is the son-in-law of a planter of Principe, and well 
know the reasons why he has been dismissed from his post; 
but in any case I think Mr. Cadbury is in good company with 
Mr. Carvalho. 

But what I can say, and take the responsibility of what I 
write, is: Either Mr. Silva, Mr. Cadbury's agent, published the 
shameful leaflet you refer to under the name of Mr. Carvalho 
without his knowledge, or Mr. Silva obtained from Mr. 
Carvalho the permission to publish it under his name, 
Mr. Carvalho denying afterwards this fact. In both cases I 
appeal to the British people to consider the honesty of such 
proceedings. 

I think I have the right to ask you to publish my letter. 

Yours truly, 
(sd.) A. Freire p’ANDRADE, 
Director of the Colonial Office, Lisbon, 

[As we are officially asked by the Portuguese Legation in 
London to publish the above letter, we do so rather than seem 
involved in an act of international discourtesy. At the same 
time we must point out that no newspaper ought to be asked 
to print disclaimers which involve such offensive and untrue 
statements in regard to individuals as are contained in the 
above, and we offer our apologies to Mr. Cadbury and the 
Anti-Slavery Society for giving currency to such weak and 
insulting suggestions as those put forward by the Director 
of the Portuguese Colonial Office. In a word, we would 
not have published a letter of this kind from anyone 
but a foreigner—i.ec, a person with a special claim 
on the hospitality of our columns. Mr. Cadbury and the 
Anti-Slavery Society will, however, we are sure, prefer that 
in a matter of this kind we should seem a little unfair to 
them than do anything which could look like any suppres- 
sion of the case of the other side. They have nothing to 
fear from disclosures. Doubtless we shall hear from them 
as to the alleged facts. Meantime we will say for ourselves 
that we fully expected to see it alleged that the pamphlet had 
been disavowed by its author. That docs not show, however, 
that the facts stated in it are untrue.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 

(To rue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—The suggested change in the Federal Constitution with 
the object of empowering the President to deal with lynching 
(Spectator, March 29th, 1913, p. 533, editor's note), would 
require the assent of thirty-six (ée., three-fourths) of the 
forty-eight State Legislatures after its approval by a two- 
thirds majority of both Houses of the Federal Congress, the 
assent, that is, toa surrender to the Federal Government of a 
portion of the exclusive jurisdiction of crime which is now 
possessed by each State within its own borders. Both Houses 
of Congress and twenty-five of the forty-eight State Legisla- 
tures are in the control of the political party which in the 
past has opposed the extension of Federal sovereignty at 
the expense of the sovereignty of the States. A very large 
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majority (if not the whole) of that party hopes that during 
President Wilson's term of office there wi!l be a reduction 
rather than an extension of Federal power, that (a) the tariff 
will be substantially reduced, (b) the grip on the Philippines 
relaxed, (c) the temptation to meddle in Cuba, Mexico, and 
other Southern Republics resisted, and very many are of the 
opinion that the solution of the question of the Panama 
Canal tolls lies in applying to it the same principle by 
denying to the Federal Government the right to grant 
bounties to the coastwise shipping interest in its competi- 
tion with the Pacific railroads, for that is, in effect, the 
exemption of that interest from the tolls. It is an error to 
assume that changes in the Federal Constitution are easily 
or frequently made. During a period of a hundred and eight 
years (?.e., from 1804 to 1912) there were only three changes, 
all of which were consequent upon the civil war, and 
followed immediately on its close. They aimed to confer 
upon the former slaves (a) emancipation, (b) equality with 
whites in legal rights, and (c) the suffrage. And now, after 
a very prolonged discussion and great opposition, we have 
(1913) a fourth change which empowers the Federal Congress 
to impose an income-tax.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 

[ We were, of course, fully aware of the technical and political 
difficulties which surround the amending of the Constitution. 
Our point remains that if the people of the United States are 
in earnest they cun and will surmount all the obstacles and pub 
down lynching as they put down slavery.—Epb. Spectator. } 





HISTORY AND PESSIMISM. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,” | 
Sir,—It was Bishop Lightfoot who said that the best antidote 
to desponding spirits was the study of history. Some of your 
readers who are apt to despond may find refreshment in these 
extracts from the journal of Thomas Raikes. The signs of 
the times seemed no brighter then than they do now. 


“1832—July 24th. The Duke of Wellington said . . . we have 
seen great changes: we can only hope for the best; we cannot 
foresee what will happen, but few people will be sanguine enough 
to imagine that we shall ever again be as prosperous as we have 
been. 

1833—February 3rd. Sir Robert Peel said to me that he was 
very much struck with the appearance of this new Parliament, the 
tone and character of which seemed quite different from any other 
he had ever scen; there was an asperity, a rudeness, a vulgar 
assumption of independence, combined with a fawning reverence 
to the people out of doors, expressed by many of the new members, 
which was highly disgusting. My friend R , who has been a 
thick and thin Reformer, and voted with the Government through- 
out, owned to me this evening that he began to be frightened. 

27th. ... Thata great revolution in the State is advancing 
none can deny. The democratic power is raising its fearful 
head. . . . No sooner is one innovation accomplished than a fresh 
inroad is proposed. . . . The aristocracy are hourly going down in 
the scale: royalty is becoming a mere cipher. I was walking the 
other day round the Royal Exchange, the enceinte of which is 
adorned with statues of all our kings. Only two niches now 
remain vacant; one is destined to our present ruler, and that 
reserved for his successor is the last. Some people might say it is 
ominous. 

November 5th. The faculty of resistance is daily diminishing 
by the supineness of those who have rank or fortune to lose. The 
Duke ... thinks that unless the king publicly appeals to the 
nation at large to support his throne, the country itself will be 
lost and ruined for ever. 

1834—June 12th. Lord Grey’s answer... has enraged his 
democratical friends, who are afraid he is trying to slip through 
their hands.... Like Faust, he has sold himself to the Evil 
Spirit. 

"Sly 26th. Pozzo di Borgo... thinks the presont state of 
England worse than if it was a republic, and the downfall of the 
House of Lords inevitable. 

1835—March 16th. Party spirit rages with great violence 
throughout socicty in London. ... The contest seems likely to 
become a war to the knife. 

April 25th. Passing events are only forerunners to the great 
collision which must ultimately take place. ... The struggle is 
no longer between Whig and Tory; it has taken a more compre- 
hensive shape now between conservative and destructive; it will 
soon throw off the mask and become a war to the knife between 
rich and poor. ... The vanity of all human projects... to 
place in the hands of one factious Irishman a more deadly 
influence in the House of Commons than all the borough pro- 
prietors together under the old system.” 

This was cighty yeara ago, and we are still saying the same 
things. If space permitted it would be easy enough to pro- 
duce similar gloomy forebodings from all quarters and all times 
concerning our Army, our Navy, the stute of our finances, 
and the prospects of invasion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reainatp Lucas, 
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ESSAT PASHA. 
[To tae Epitor or tae “Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—The recent great victory at Janina, by the Greek Crown 
Prince, which makes him more than ever the central figure 
in the Balkan drama to-day, brings into prominence also the 
figure of his brave though unfortunate opponent, Essat 
Pasha, whose soldierly qualities and manly, straightforward 
conduct in the defence and surrender of Janina have won 
for him universal esteem and sympathy. Throughout the 
four months of the siege he has given abundant proof of 
courage, skill, and endurance, and his reputation as a soldier 
will not suffer from the fact that he bowed to the inevitable at 
the last moment, and would not sacrifice his troops further by 
refusing to acknowledge defeat. By a curious coincidence, Essat 
Pasha was formerly a fellow-student at the Military School 
in Berlin with H.R.H. Prince Constantine, so that they were 
in a sense old acquaintances, and had completed their military 
studies under precisely the same auspices, Essat Pasha is a 
native of Janina and received his early education there, 
supplementing it later by study in Western Europe. He is 
a good linguist and well informed generally. His father, 
Mechmet Effendi, was for many years Mayor of Janina, in 
which position he earned a reputation for rectitude and pro- 
gressiveness, and the nickname among his Ottoman fellow- 
citizens of “The Destroyer,’ from his passion for pulling 
down old houses for the purpose of widening streets and 
making public squares. A number of public edifices and 
institutions are due to his energy and initiative. Thougha 
Mussulman, he was by birth a lineal descendant of the well- 
known (Greek) Suliote family of Gl¥ky, a member of which 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was the 
celebrated publisher, Nicholas Gl¥ky, of Leipzig. The 
younger brother of Nicholas, being left alone and friendless 
in his native Suli, eventually went to Janina, where he found 
favour with the all-powerful Ali Pasha and became Islamized. 


It is from this younger brother that Essat Pasha is descended. 
—I am, Sir, &e., x. 
Athens: March 15th, 1913. 





SERVICE AND NATIONAL TRAINING. 

{To tux Eprror or tur “ Sprcraror.” } 
§rr,—Your efforts on behalf of what is badly termed con- 
scription are well timed, and I rejoice with you at Colonel 
Weston’s victory in Kendal, and that even though in politics 
Iam a Radical. If not out of place, I should like this oppor- 
tunity to urge my countrymen to give this question their 
earnest thought, not so much with the view, so prevalent, of 
enabling them to shoot down those people who may disagree 
with them, but solely as a means of discipline, of forming 
their character, of straightening their bodies, to teach them 
promptitude and smartness, how to work, and to be able to 
look every man square in the face without fear and panic such 
as is served up to us every morning with our daily papers. 
I speak with knowledge of what military training has done 
for other countries. I know the good and the bad side, the 
arguments advanced on both sides, and the former entirely 
outweighs the latter. A little over twenty yearsago I spent two 
years in Germany, and on my last visit the enormous industrial 
development that has taken place in these years did not strike 
meso much as the all-round improvement in the Germans 
themselves. They area nation. Their physique has improved 
greatly, they walk straighter and infinitely smarter, their 
eyes are clearer, they drink and smoke less, they are more fit 
to do their daily work. They themselves are aware of this 
change, and ascribe it solely to the year’s drill and exercise, 
which is not the drudgery it was to them once—that state has 
passed ; it is now part and parcel of their industrial life and 
well-being. There are still “shirkers” among them, a class 
that is becoming smalier each year. There is no difficulty in 
telling them; they are as the Germans I knew twenty years 
ago, and fairly represent one out of every three of the young 
men in my own country. 

Every day brings me in touch with them, socially, in offices, 
and business takes me to one or two large factories in 
Edinburgh, and I see the “shirkers,” under-sized, pigeon- 
chested, anaemic youths, dulled eyes, fingers yellow with 
cigarette-smoking, with no pride in themselves and none for 
their country. Every day I see in the Cowgate the same 
loafers standing in the same places, their backs against the 
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same walls, their one ambition to see who can spit farthest. 
women too, alas! dirty, in keeping with the men—to paraphrase 
Stevenson, butt ends of human beings, almost unrecognizable 
but still breathing. This applies to all classes—time to loaf, 
whether it be in Hyde Park, New Bond Street, or Whitechapel, 
The fault is not wholly theirs. Their highest ambition is tg 
slouch through life, their one concern to “shirk.” God help 
my country! These women, with no inclination to nurse their 
own babes, these bottle-fed, weedy, cigarette-smoking youths 
will be the undoing of it. Iam unable to look to my own, the 
Radical Party, for hope of a system of national training, they 
are too afraid of losing their “ job”; but I can now look to the 
other, the Conservatives, and in this they will have the whole. 
hearted support of all that is hest and manly in the Labour 
Party. Let this be their pregramme: sink Tariff Reform, a 
whole year’s national training, strict hard physical work on 
land or at sea, with school for those below a certain standard, 
and they will win. As for our own country, I do not prophesy, 
for I know that in ten years thereafter, nay five years’ time, 
we shall have regained much of our manhood and be better fit 
to live our lives, to do justice to our work, and to grapple with 
other questions of domestic pelicy and social reform.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Scor, 





WINDHAM’S TRAINING ACT. 
{To tae Enitor or tHe “SrectatTor.”]} 

Srr,—I have looked in vain for Windham’s Training Act 
referred to in the Spectator of March 15th, 1913, and again in 
last week’s number, March 29th, 1913. I can find no such act 
in the revised statutes nor any trace of it in the lists of 
repealed statutes. Can any of your correspondents find it? 
Possibly it may have been in one of the many Militia Bills 
passed in the reign of George III., and long since repealed. I 
have not examined them: or it may have been a Bill brought 
in but not passed.—I am, Sir, X&c., LINDLEY. 

The Lodge, East Carleton, Nr. Norwich. 

[We have been engaged on two occasions in the same 
fruitless search, and, like Lord Lindley, should be delighted 
to have an exact reference to this elusive enactment. Mr. 
Fortescue, if we remember rightly, refers to it in his “ British 
Statesmen of the Great War” as an Act, not a Bill, but even 
in his case the words employed have an uncertain ring. Let 
us hope that this Snark among statutes is not a Boojum.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE WINDHAM PAPERS. 

{To tux Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”) 
Sr1r,—It is a truism that “the heart of a gentleman” beats 
to the same tunes in all races, but the following example 
of the fact may be worthy of special note :— 

(1) Edmund Malone, writing to Windham on October 30th, 
1793, says of Queer Marie Antoinette’s last hours, “. . . She 
had not near ber one mortal that she could trust; nota 
servant of her own choice; not a single bosom on which she 
could drop a tear, or from which she could receive the 
smallest consolation; not one whom she could charge with 
a lock of her hair... for that faithful sister-in-law. .. .” 

(2) Now Count Axel Fersen, the Queen’s chivalrous friend, 
had written in his private memoranda, on October 2lst 
(translation of K. P. Wormeley), “. It is awful ... to 
think that she was alone in her last moments, without 
consolation, without a person to whom she could speak, to 
whom she could give her last wishes.” 

Neither Malone nor Fersen, of course, knew more than 
the approximate truth about the morning of the sixteenth 
of October then.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford. 
“THE RED LEGS OF BARBADOS.” 


|To res Epiror or tae “Srrcraror.” 
Srr,—We, the white colonists of West India, cannot but feel 
gratified that, even at this eleventh hour, some tardy interest 
is being at last taken in our very eventful history by our 
home-xbiding brethren—for such is the word of abiding 
affection which for three centuries white West India has 
always used when speaking of their Motherland. May I 
hope that sympathy may respond to loyalty, and that some 
of that abundant charity with which the heart of our Mother 
so frequently overflows may trickle down until at last it 
reaches the wreckage of our race, the poor white refuse 
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known to derision and scorn as the Red Legs of Barbados, 
the wreckage of England’s civil wars, for whom no man 
seems to care? To scorn, I have said; and yet this term is a 
term of honour first applied to bare-kneed Highlanders, 
prisoners of Dunbar and Culloden and of many other well- 
fought fields. These men in their day served loyally according 
to their traditions, nor did their service cease with banishment, 
for these white slaves felled the forests and made the roads, 
and opened up the Barbados to cultivation long before the 
importation of Africans was even thought of, and subse- 
quently these white men served in the Militia regiments, safe- 
guarded the country, and made possible the importation of 
wild man-eating savages. Indeed, it may be said that without 
such local aid the slave trade, which Act after Act of Parlia- 
ment declared necessary to the welfare of Great Britain, 
would have been almost impossible. This white militia took 
part in many an expedition, and helped loyally to lay the 
stepping-stones to Empire throughout the length and breadth 
of the blue Caribbean, an Empire in which it may be truly 
said their descendants have at present scarcely a foothold, 
for on the abolition of slavery their services were no longer 
required, and they were forgotten and practically left to 
languish and perish in an impossible environment. Some few 
of these poor whites find means of escape to the United States 
of America, and become good and useful citizens. Many have 
marched in British regiments, one of whom I know was with the 
Kentish Buffs in Lord Roberts’s famous march from Kandahar 
toKabul. Many struggle on to death under local conditions 
in their poor environment of impossible competition. Many 
become submerged in the sea of the black population; but 
for the most part they survive in holes and corners, hiding 
with honest racial pride their undeserved degradation. These 
people suffer in silence; their mute appeal is never heard. 
Everyone seems to pass them by. Now what can be done for 
these people? For the older ones perhaps nothing—death 
and oblivion for them. But the younger men and women 
could be helped to emigrate and so to help themselves; for 
that is the gracious charity they want—the help to help 
themselves. But it is for the young children that I would 
plead, specially for the little ragged, bare-footed, blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired Britonesses despised and looked down upon by 
their black companions. It is for these that I plead, with hope 
that I may awake sympathy in the heart of some Augustine 
willing to extend a saving hand to this wastrel of an Imperial 
race, and so save them from poverty, degradation, and worse. 
—Iam, Sir, &., G. O'DONNELL WALTON. 
Little Island, St. Joseph, Barbados, B.W.I, 





“MY RUSSIAN YEAR.” 
[To tus Epiror ov tHe “Sprecrator.”’] 
£ir,—I have to thank you for the compliment you have paid 
me by noticing a book of mine, “My Russian Year,” in your 
issue of March 29th. The reviewer, who is apparently not a 
member of your staff, is kind enough to say that I have 
“produced a charming and a just book,” but he goes on to 
give an account of it which leaves the impression that I hold 
a brief for the Russian bureaucracy and have deliberately 
suppressed facts to its discredit. “Mr. Reynolds skips the 
whole question of prison horrors,” he writes, and forces me 
to ask myself whether he himself has skipped the pages of 
my book devoted to M. Lomtatidze’s account of the horrors of 
the prison at Sevastopol (pp. 173-176), to an account of 
Mme. Breshkovsky’s sufferings in prison (pp. 150-151), and 
to the tortures employed in prisons at Riga and elsewhere 
(pp. 191-192). Surely my surmise must be correct, as he 
states without reservation, “Those who look for horrors will 
find none in his pages. Russia has converted him.” And, 
perhaps just to show how thorough my conversion has 
been, he introduces a paragraph on the condition of Russian 
prisons with the remark: “Mr. Reynolds finds Russia 
a land of liberty undreamed of in (sic) the shackled West.” 
He refrains, and thereby does me an injustice, from mention- 
ing that the quotation is a phrase in a string of paradoxes. 
“And Russia is also the land of melancholy, the land of 
dancing and laughter, the land of tyranny, and the land of 
liberty undreamt of by the shackled West” (p. 17) is what I 
wrote, and I have attempted to justify my opinion in the 
pages that follow. The reviewer is at the pains to state that 


[ have “nothing to say on the themes most damaging to the 
Russian Government.” among which he mentions the Persian 


policy and the packing of the fourth Duma, It is surely 
unreasonable to expect a discussion of Persian affairs in a 
book professedly dealing with every-day life in Russia, and it 
is more than a little trying to be told that I should have given 
an account of an election campaign which took place more 
than a month after my book was in the printers’ hands, I 
feel it due to myself to state these facts; but I can have no 
grudge against a reviewer who allows himself to misquote the 
gospel of St. John in order to heighten the effect of his 
account of an imaginary interview between my friend, Mr. A, 
G. Gardiner, and myself.—I am, Sir, &c., . 
; RotHay REYNOLDs, 
Cury Cross Lanes S.0., Cornwall. 





THE GYPSY PROBLEM. 

(To rue Epitor oF tus “Srecrator.”’] ¢ 
Srr,—I have just heard that there have lately been letters in 
the Spectator about gypsies and that some of your corre- 
spondents wrote in their favour. No one with any real 
knowledge of their habits could find anything to say in their 
defence. I myself had sentimental ideas about them, but that 
was before I knew their ways and methods of life. During 
the last two years I have seen a great deal of them, and at 
close range. They are simply the lowest kind of tramp, with 
not one single characteristic, physical or mental, to connect 
them with the old gypsy. The women and children beg and 
the men steal, taking anything not involving too much risk, 
such as flowers, chickens, &c., and villagers are often afraid 
to inform against them for fear of being set upon. Such 
attacks are usually made by several against one, Any- 
where near where they squat property is most harmfully 
affected, for their personal condition, generally verminous, 
makes their propinquity distressing if not dangerous. Also 
even at a good distance away one can hear their drunken 
shouting and quarrelling. I would not allow children of mine 
or womenfolk unprotected to go near them. Often after 
asking for money in tones most doleful they will pour forth 
abuse, using words so vile and filthy as I know would not be 
matched in the lowest slums of London. They have the most 
elementary notions of responsibility. A male and female live 
together, and often, when the woman is about to increase the 
shadows in the sun, she is deposited in the workhouse, and 
the man goes off. Jn tke village from which I write a child was 
born in the ditch, the village children looking on. These 
people are of those who prefer any kind of life to one of 
any decency and work. They are inevery way most degraded, ' 
and, as they are fast increasing in number, the matter is a 
serious one. The “wind on the heath” is poisoned —I am, 
Sir, &e., H. §. 





THE COUNTRY TEMPER. 
[To rus Epitor ov rus “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—TI have read Miss Loane’s article in this week’s Spectator 
with much astonishment and great regret. Miss Loane’s 
previous articles and her books had given me the impression 
that she was a woman of much experience and great common 
sense. I am therefore all the more distressed to find her 
name below an article containing the most unkind and drastic 
criticism of the whole of rural England. Miss Loane makes 
no exception in her statements; she speaks of the country 
generally. I know nothing of southern rural England, and it 
is possible, though, I think, hardly probable, that her state. 
ments may be representative of the people of that part of the 
country; but I was bred and born in the northern part of rural 
England, and all I can say is that her statements are untrue; 
they have no application regarding northern England. Of 
course, there are many queer people in the country as there 
are in the town, but there is no difference between the general 
character of the people here, whether they live in town or 
country. The spirit of revenge which she describes as the 
unmistakable mark of the country temper simply does not 
exist. All that she says about farmers and their wives will be 
a source of amusement in every farmhouse in Yorkshire where 
it is read. If Miss Loane will come north this summer I shall 
be glad to introduce her to farmers and country people of 
every grade who, by the uprightness of their lives, by their 
warm kindness, courtesy, and good manners, will convince her 
of the libel she has written about them. I can take her to 
people who live more than two miles from a shop and four 





from a railway station who would be the last to impute a bad 
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motive to her in what she said of them. I can take her to 
farms where the wife knows as much about the farm work as 
the husband, and invariably goes to market. If what Miss 
Loeane writes is true of any part of rural England it is greatly 
to be deplored; that it is absolutely untrue of the north of 
England I can well testify: If Miss Loane’s article is based 
on isolated cases of meanness and trickery, she owes some 
apology to the rest of rural England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Middlesbrough. C. Hoop. 
{Our correspondent is confusing the writer of the article on 
“The Country Temper,” Miss A. HB. Loane, with Miss M. 
Loane, the author of “The Queen's Poor” and half a dozen 
other books of astonishing depth and insight.—Eb. Spectator. | 





COBBETT’S “ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN.” 
; [To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”*] 

‘Strn,—The writer of a review in last week’s Spectator 
speaks of Cobbett’s “Advice to Young Men” as “a book 
which has every ingredient of priggery except consistency and 
coolness.” This strikes me as a strangely unfair and mis- 
leading description of that admirable work, which is surely as 
free from priggishness and pedantry as any book that has 
ever been written for the instruction of youth. Certainly 
there is nothing priggish about the type of character which 
it seeks to form. And why is it pronounced to be wanting in 
‘‘consistency and coolness”? Cobbett’s political incon- 
sistency and love of change did not extend to the sphere of 
domestic life and manners, in which he showed himself 
remarkably constant to habits of thought full of a sane and 
robust conservatism (the anti-self-help school of the present 
day would probably rank him with the much-despised 
Dr. Smiles); and the doctrine of this particular little book is 
all of a piece from title-page to finis. As regards want of 
“coolness,” it may, I think, be said that, while Cobbett’s 
opinions are always strong and strongly expressed, the tone 
of the “ Advice to Young Men” is for the most part calmly 
authoritative —I am, Sir, &c., Cc. L. D. 





THE PRIZE POEM STYLE. 
[To tus Enitor or tue “ Srecrator.’’ | 
Srr,—On reading some of the “absurd lines” which have 
been lately quoted anent Nebuchadnezzar in connexion with 
Arnold's “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” Iam reminded of a skit sent 
in (not, we may presume, for competition !) some time about 
1840, or perbaps earlier, when the subject set for the Newdigate 
at Oxford was “ The Sandwich Isles.” The successful candi- 
date being Lucas—I think, of Balliol. The lines, as far as I 
remember, ran thus :— 


“They gave him slices of dried ham and tongue 
And bread that on the trees spontaneous hung. 
Pleas’d with his fare, the gallant Captain smiles, 
And rightly christens them ‘The Sandwich Isles.’” 


—TI aim, Sir, &c., CuHar_es D. Cave. 





MR. MACAULIFFE’S WORK. 
f ('To tux Epitor or tHe “Spectator.” } 

Sizr,—With reference to the interesting letter on the late 
Mr. Max A. Macauliffe in your issue of the 22nd inst., one 
would be glad to know what form of recognition of his work 
could possibly be made now that, unfortunately, he has passed 
from our ranks. In a correspondence with the Government 
(printed for private circulation) which I happen to have seen, 
various reasons were given for the inability to offer a higher 
sum than £300. The fact that Dr. Trumpp had already 
undertaken the work, that missionaries had found it useful, 
that the policy of religious neutrality might be involved, and 
that the work on Mr. Macauliffe’s part was entirely voluntary 
were all mentioned, and though it does seem that the Govern- 
ment should undertake to redeem what was felt by Sikhs to 
We an insult, yet it is very difficult to see in what way this 
could now be done. Perhaps your correspondent has sugges- 
tions as to some plan which would be consistent with our 
general policy in India.—I am, Sir, &c., M.L. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent who writes concerning the late 
Mr. Max A. Macauliffe mentions Dr. Trumpp and his inefficient 
translation of the “Granth Sahib.” It may not be generally 
known ‘that the chief cause of this man’s failure was the fact 
that’ on arrival at- Amritsar, where the Sikh priests bad 





assembled to assist him, he smoked int the presence of the 
sacred volume. Tobacco being to the Sikhs an abomination 
(termed by them “ world’s filth ”), these men fled in Consterna. 
tion, and the missionary could get no further assistance 
from orthodox Sikhs. A lucha, or man of loose character 
untrustworthy and unorthodox, consented to help him, and “m 
this way Dr. Trumpp worked for about a year. He only com- 
pleted four rags (or measures) out of the thirty-seven that 
make up the volume. His English is in places unintelligible, 
The following hymn by Kabir, though possibly obscure 
deserves a somewhat better treatment of its mystical intention 
than that accorded it by Dr. Trumpp. I give Mr. Macauliffe’s 
version first, and secondly that of the missionary :— 

“ Reason went to the soul to order a body to be woven. 

Let a full piece of nine yards, ten yards, and twenty-one yards 
be woven. 

Let there be sixty threads, nine joinings, and seventy-two 
cross threads added : 

The soul then cometh, leaving its last abode.” 


“Nine yards, ten yards, twenty-one yards, one body is stretched 
out. 

Seven yards, nine sections, seventy-two woofs are, moreover. 
added (to it). " 
(The woman) goes to get it (=the seed) woven (in) a month. 

When the house is given up, the weaver goes.” 


Or again (Mr. Macauliffe) :— 

“The sun and moon, O Lord, are Thy lamp; the firmament 
Thy salver; the orbs of the star the pearls enchased in it; the 
perfume of the sandal is Thine incense; the wind is Thy fan; 
all the forests are Thy flowers, O Lord of Light! ” 

(Dr. Trumpp) :— 

“ The dish is made of the sky; the sun and moon are the lamps; 
the orbs of the stars are, so to say, the pearls. 

The wind is incense-grinding; the wind swings the fly-brush; 
the whole blooming wood is the flames (of the lamps).” 

The hymn is by Guru Nanak. 

Dr. Trumpp was a Swabian by birth, who had gone out to 
India as a missionary in Sindh. His work appeared in 1877, 
—I an, Sir, &c., E. Money. 


The Rectory, Bufleet, Surrey. 





WAR IN THE GARDEN. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”’} 

S1r,—Your article “ War in the Garden,” though it does not 
touch upon insect pests, probably because few, if any, 
gardeners have much sympathy to spare in this direction, 
calls to mind a curious experience I had last year, for which 
I can find no parallel in the literature through which I have 
searched or among the gardening friends I have questioned. 
About this time last year.I noticed that the blossom on some 
dozen espalier pear-trees, trained against a wooden fence, was 
mysteriously withering away. Seeking to discover the cause, 
I found that all along the fence were colonies of a small black 
ant (F. fuliginosa), and that every flowering twig of the trees 
in question was covered with ants. The marauders were 
biting off the petals and stamens of the flowers, presumably 
to get at the nectaries, but, not content with this damage, 
they were gnawing away most of the receptacle as well, leav- 
ing only the base untouched. In twenty minutes a perfectly 
healthy flower was reduced’ to nothing. To apply grease- 
bands to the stems of the trees would have been useless, as the 
ants were crawling up the fence to gain a footing on the 
branches. So complete was the destruction that the crop 
amounted to one pear altogether, which in its turn fell a prey 
to wasps! It is, of course, well known that ants invade flowers 
to drink their nectar, that they are unwelcome guests, 
probably because they can do little in the way of cross-pollina- 
tion, and that all kinds of devices have been evolved to keep 
them out. But I can find no record of such wholesale 
destruction of fruit blossoms by British species. I might 
mention that last November the border was dug over and 
manured, and now there are no ants to be seen in this part of 
the garden.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. Hitt. 


Eton College, Windsor, 





“TRICK.” 
[To tHe Eprror oF tHe “Srrcrator.”) 
Srr,—With reference to an incident in the House of Commons 
reported in the Times of the 27th ultimo, I think it might 
interest some of your readers to refer to Lord Macaulay,s 
speech on February 19th, 1844, on “the state of Ireland,” in 
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the course of which he said, “ You excuse yourselves by saying 
that now the responsibilities of office are upon you. In plain 
words your trick bas served its purpose.” I have quoted from 
the octavo edition of Lord Macaulay’s works published by 
Longmans in 1875. “Hansard,” to which I have not access 
at present, might show that exception was taken to the 
word “trick”; but it seems to be of interest that Macaulay 
thought it in order.—I am, Sir, &c., ZETETES. 





THE WHALE’S BELLOW. 

[To tue Eprror or tus “Srectator.”’) 
Sm,—Mr. Frank Bullen is an authority whose veto one 
hesitates to contradict, but will you permit me to say in 
answer to his comment on my note regarding the whale’s 
bellow, that I personally, in common with many other 
inhabitants of this fishing village, heard the creature make 
this strange noise? I should not have made the assertion on 
hearsay. It was by no means a death-groan, as the whale 
kept up the fight for three hours later, and by that time was 
too far ont in the bay for any sound to be heard on shore. 
Perhaps Mr. Bullen could tell us if the fact of its being a cow- 
whale with a calf (which escaped) could throw any light on 
the matter. Has the mother any means of calling to her 
young ?—I am, Sir, &c., B. M. B. 

Kalk Bay, 8. Africa, 





“THE COMMON TASK.” 
[To tue Epitog or tHe “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—With your permission I should like to thank, through 
the medium of the Spectator, all those editors and article- 
writers of both sexes who during the past fortnight have said 
such nice things about my letter on the above subject. I had 
no idea when I wrote it that it would cause such a flutter in 
the newspaper world, for it seemed to me I was simply 
portraying what hundreds, nay thousands, of working women 
are quietly doing the world over.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. H. E, L. 





CANNES 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”"] 
Sir,—Apropos of this correspondence, it may interest your 
readers to have the following description of Cannes, written 
by Madame de Dino in 1841:— 

“Avant d’entrer 4 Cannes, nous avons vu A droite la Villa 
Taylor et & gauche la Villa Brougham, qui ont lair de maisons de 
campagne d’agents de change retirés. Celle de lord Brougham 
est separée de la route par une grande grille en fer, dont chaque 
pointe est surmontée d’une grande fleur de lis dorée.”—*‘ Chronique 
de 1831-1862, de la Duchesse de Dino, puis Duchesse de Talleyrand 
et de Sagan,’ p. 137, 
—I am, Sir, Xe. 

Edinburgh. 


A. Francis STEVART. 





“MAIR WAS LOST AT SHERRAMUIR,” 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Specrator,”’} 
Srr,—The locus classicus of the saying about Sheriffmuir is 
in Ensign Maccombich’s observation on the death of the 
Laird of Balmawhapple, “There was mair tint at Sheriff- 
muir” (Waverley, chap. xlvii.).—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eversley, Poole. W. K. Git. 





APPEAL FOR A PUTUMAYO FUND. 
(To tux Epitor or THe “Srecrator.”} 


Sir,—This Society has for nearly four years laboured in order to 

‘expose the terrible conditions of oppression and slavery in the 
Putumayo district of the Upper Amazon, and to obtain reforms, 
The task has been an arduous one, involving the Society in heavy 
expenditure, but our efforts have not been unfruitful. The 
publication of Sir Roger Casement’s report, which caused wide- 
spread indignation, the appointment of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and the successful petition in the Court 
of Chancery for a compulsory winding-up of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company were the results of the efforts of the Society 
following upon the revelations in Truth. 

Hitherto the members of the Society and their friends, including 
the petitioners in the recent Chancery action, have borne the 
expense incidental to this work, and we have made no outside 
appeal, but the time has now come when we consider an appeal 
should be issued to a larger constituency to share with our Com- 
mittee the heavy liabilities which the work continues to entail. 
The Society is actively prosecuting the agitation, but we recognize 
that if the work is to be pushed to a successful conclusion a con- 
siderable sum of money must be raised. ‘Towards this we have 
received already two promises of £50 each, 











As the Putumayo question is one for which this country has 
peculiar responsibility, we beg to ask that you will allow us to 
make an appeal through your columns for the necessary financial 
assistance which this important humanitarian work involves.—We 
are, Sir, &c., J. J. Buxton, 

Coun, Scorr Moncrierr, 
E. W. Brooks. r 
Denison House, Vauzhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W. 





THE BRITISH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, 
[To tue Epiror or true “Srecrator.” | 


Sir,—As a Vice-President of the British Women’s Patriotic 
League, I should like to enlist the aid of your paper in making 
this Society, whose motto is ‘“ Our Country First,” better known 
among all classes of women throughout the country, as I feel sure 
a knowledge of its work is only needed for it to be widely appre- 
ciated, and the list of its members would soon be doubled when 
once the beneficent nature of its aims and work is brought home 
to the women of England. It is strictly non-political and non- 
sectarian, and its object is to promote patriotic feeling among 
women of all classes, and to make them realize the importance of 
the question of home defence, while members are specially asked to 
make a point of instilling the principles of duty, self-sacrifice, and 
love of country into all children with whom they come in contact. 
It was felt that women have untold influence in these directions, 
and the idea was to focus and combine all patriotic endeavour 
throughout the country by means of this organization. 

In addition to thisthe League has made great and systematic 
efforts to carry out its teaching in a practical manner by giving 
extremely handsome prizes at Bisley to territorials and cadets 
for the last four years, while the various branches, besides con- 
tributing to the central fund, devote themselves to some special 
patriotic work ; one defraying the cost of two boys every year on 
the training ship “ Warspite,” and another financing a company 
of cadets in one of the worst and poorest quarters; others supporting 
and encouraging Boy Scouts, girls’ clubs, rifle clubs, and every 
means that presents itself for helping to train the rising generation 
of the working classes into loyal and self-respecting citizens of our 
country. 

We could do far more if we only had more funds at our com- 
mand, and if you will only help to make the British Women’s 
Patriotic League better known, I feel sure many more members 
would be added to our list. At the present moment the conquest 
of the air is the topic of the hour and all men and women who 
love their homeland must view with the deepest apprehension the 
enormous strides made in this direction by other countries, while 
England lags far behind and seems content to do so. If our 
women could only realize the awful dangers that threaten them- 
selves and their homes through this new means of attack (should 
war ever come upon us), by which explosives can be rained down 
from the air, carrying death and destruction in their wake, their 
combined efforts would soon suffice to raise a fund which would 
enable the country to face others on more equal terms. 

In order to try and rouse feminine feeling to this danger, the 
British Women’s Patriotic League is holding a meeting at 24 
Park Lane, through the kindness of Lord and Lady Brassey, on 
April 23rd, at which Iam presiding, when Lord Cheylesmore and 
Colonel Massy will speak on “Cadet Training” and “ Aerial 
Defence,” both of which subjects are of the deepest importance 
tothe nation and the women of the country in particular. Tho 
headquarters of the League are at 22 Buckingham Gate, 8.W., 
where full information as to its aims and work can be had from 
the Secretary.—I am, Sir, &e., JuLiA TWEEDDALE, 

4 Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE CAT. 

(To THe Epiror oF Tue “ Srecrator.’’} 
Sir,—As Chairman of the Committee of the Receiving Shelters 
for Stray Cats Branch of “Our Dumb Friends’ League,” may I 
ask your readers to give some support to this most important 
work? Of all creatures the cat seems to receivé the least 
sympathy, and yet our shelters prove that cats suffer considerably 
from the result of neglect and ill-treatment which they 80 
frequently receive. Month by month we receive cats with eyes 
knocked out, with limbs torn by dogs, covered with sores from 
mange, and with every evidence of starvation and disease. The 
public do not see these awful sights or they would realize the need 
for our shelters, but I would ask them to rely on the evidence of 
those who are intimate with the cat shelter work, and to respond 
to this appeal for help to carry it on as liberally as they ean. The 
shelters relieve or humanely destroy annually about nine thousand 
cats which would, in all probability, die lingering deaths in the 
streets. Donations and annual subscriptions will be gratefully 
received if sent to the Secretary, Arthur J. Coke, O.D.F.L. Offices, 


| 68 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Apa E. Duckworrua, Chairman, 
0.D.F.L. Receiving Shelters for Stray Cats Fund, 
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MAGDALEN. 


Sitent amid the clashing years she stands, 
Time-mellowed sentine) of the drowsy hours, 

Girt with her sleeping stream, and sweet with flowers, 
Fairer than all the blooms of alien lands. 

Round her still feet stretch up the yearning hands 
Of children passed from her to stranger towers, 
Lashed by the furious rage of tropic showers 

That fret the surges on unfriendly sands. 


Madonna—we are passed beyond our tears: 
Our innocence is gone—yet through the years 
One throbbing echo ever wanes and swells. 
Think you your children ever can forget ? 
Our Lady of the Lilies holds us yet, 
And through our dreams still ring the Magdalen Bells. 


REGINALD GERY. 


~“ BOOKS. 


——o—— 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF LATIN VERSE.* 
To produce a new Latin anthology which shall have a dis- 
tinction of its own and yet be fully representative is a hard 
and perhaps impossible task. The material has all been 
ransacked again and again; scores of passages claim a right 
of entry almost as official guests, while publishers and the 
public equally reject a bulky volume, so that an editor can 
only secure some novelty by using at least some violence. And 
this is what Mr. Garrod has done. He shuts out satire, the 
epic, and the drama. Nor could anyone object to this if he 
had prudently refrained from giving his reasons. The plea of 
“no room” would have been a valid excuse ; but to exclude epic 
and the drama on the ground that “a licence of excerpt is in 
poetry of any architectonic pretensions intolerable ” may well 
surprise the countrymen of Milton and of Shakespeare, while 
just as Lucan, with his strings of epigrams, gains by being 
read in short extracts, so Statius, Silius Italicus, and Valerius 
Flaccus will, by most people at least, either be read in that 
manner or never read at all. And is Mr. Garrod justified in 
rejecting “the Satires and Epistles of Horace” because 
“ Horace himself would have known them to be out of place,” 
or Persius because “in the prologue to his Satires he excludes 
himself from the company of the great poets”? Horace, no 
doubt, speaks of his Satires as “almost prose” (sermoni 
propiora), but throughout them it is his aim to disguise his 
art, and to conceal that subtle breath of poetry which quickens 
them, so that his critics gravely take him at his word, while 
they go into raptures over his Odes (for does he not himself 
say that he is “the Muses’ priest?) and never discover the 
prose which, as Goethe and Byron knew, is to be found embedded 
in their splendid and sonorous stanzas. Nor even if Persius 
modestly “excluded himself from the great poets "—his pro- 
logue, however, hardly justifies the statement—are such 
lines as — 
“ Magne pater divom, saevos punire tyrannos 

Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 

Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno: 

Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta,” 
other than great poetry, and indeed the last of them is almost 
the finest verse to be found in Latin. And then, too, as to 
Juvenal. “In the rhetoric of rancour,” writes Mr. Garrod 
“he is a distinguished practitioner; but he wants two 
qualities essential to Greek poetry—truth and humanity,” 
while later on he almost goes out of his way to add that “the 
exhaustion of the period is well seen in Juvenal—in the 
jaded relish of his descriptions of vice... in a rhetoric 
which for ever just misses the fine effects which it laboriously 
calculates.” One might well have thought that either “ex. 
haustion” or the “ missing of rhetorical effect” were just the 
two qualities which no one could have attributed to Juvenal, 
and, though Mr. Garrod has a right not to quote him, few will 
agree with the opinion that he is unworthy to be quoted. 

On the other hand, the volume clearly gains by its editor's 

omissions, For he is able to devote more than half of it to 
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writers with whom most of us have but lit#e acquaintance, 
And this is really what we look for most in an anthology. 
The editor is, no doubt, bound to assign forty pages to the 
Odes of Horace, a score more to Catullus, as many to the 
Georgics, and so on. But the simplest student knows these 
things well; the most modest library contains them, and what 
the ordinary reader chiefly seeks is something that is at once 
novel and delightful. He wishes to wander through unaccus. 


tomed fields— 
“Tuvat integros accedere fontes 


Atque haurire, iuvatque novos decerpere flores.” 
and in this volume he will find, we think, at least some 
“untouched fountains” and some “unculled flowers.” Here, 
for instance, are many passages from Manilius that are full 
of interest—and at times of difficulty—or examples of those 
fine lyrics which Seneca did his best to destroy by burying 
them in his tragedies, and of which such a fragment as 
this— 
* Stet quicunque volet potens 
aulae culmine lubrico: 
me dulcis saturet quies ; 
obscuro positus loco 
leni perfruar otio 
nullis notaque litibus 
aetas per tacitum fluat. 
seems in many ways almost worthy of Horace, even though, 
through want of rhythmical power, it falls unquestionably 
below him. Or here is at least a line that Virgil might have 
envied, Et coniventes oculos violaria solvunt, and yet it comes 
from Columella, And what rosarian would not wish to quote 
the lines— 
“Inter ista dona veris gemmeasque gratias 
omnium regina odorum vel colorum Lucifer 
auriflora praeminebat, flamma Diones, rosa.” 
that were penned by Tiberianus, a poet whose graceful con- 
ceits—especially if, as Mr. Garrod thinks, he is the author of 
the Pervigilium Veneris—mark the birth of a new era in 
poetry, although he can also strike a stronger note, as in that 
noble hymn to “the nameless God” which begins Omnipotens, 
annosa poli quem suspicit aetas? But we must refrain from quot- 
ing more, though it is tempting to add other extracts, and only 
refer our readers confidently to these delightful pages. They 
will not perhaps find much that inspires, for Roman poetry 
for the most part conspicuously lacks the mens divinior, but 
of that felicity of form and finish which has made it a chief 
influence “in moulding the literature of modern Europe” they 
will everywhere find admirable illustrations, while, by adding 
fifty pages of English “Translations and Imitations” the 
editor gives them a happy opportunity of exercising their 
own critical taste. Here, for instance, are two renderings of 
the Donec gratus eram tibi, one by Herrick, the other by 
Gladstone, between the balanced merit of which only an 
Aristarchus could decide. Or, again, there are three versions 
of Lucretius, equally delightful to read, and yet each as distinct 
in style from the others as they all are from the original, so 
that a perplexed reviewer, who has no authoritative standard 
of translation of his own, can only commend them as of high 
interest to those who have, while he may perhaps add that 
Mr. Garrod has given us some excellent pieces of his own and 
also done a service to letters by rescuing from oblivion that 
rendering of Lesbia’s Sparrow which begins— 
“ Weep, weep, ye Loves and Cupids all, 
And ilka man o’ decent feelin’: 
My lassie’s lost her wee, wee bird, 
And that’s a loss, ye’ll ken, past healin’,” 
and which, though he “has not discovered the authorship,’ 
was in fact written by the present Master of Charterhouse. 
For the rest we have only to say that this book exhibits all 
that beauty of form and printing for which the Clarendon 
Press is noted, and that it is prefaced by a very interesting 
essay on Latin literature, which, however, might judiciously 
have been shortened in order to make room for a few brief 
notes on certain passages which seem decidedly to need them, 
while it seems inconsistent to discuss the ®neid at length in 
a volume that ignores it. But it is Mr. Garrod’s hobby to 
trace Virgil's “romanticism” to an admixture of Celtic blood 
—he even speaks of his “unconscionable Celticism ”—and 
possibly he is right, although for ourselves we think that 
such issues may well be left “on the knees of the gods,” when 
we recall that another brilliant critic bas recently (Classical 


sic cum transierint mei 
nullo cum strepitu dies, 
plebeius moriar senex. 
illi mors gravis incubat 
qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
ignotus moritur sibi.” 
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Review, February 1913) shown that Virgil was of Thracian 
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descent, and also considers that it may become “scien- 
tifically and eugenistically necessary to provide him also with 
a Jewish ancestor.” 





COMMON SENSE IN FOREIGN POLICY.* 


Ir has been said that when a politician wants to misstate a 
subject in a speech he will introduce the misstatement with 
the question “What are the facts?” Remembering that 
assertion is not necessarily the equivalent of truth, we are 
not prepared to admit that Sir Harry Jobnston’s opinions 
on foreign policy are necessarily sound because he calls them 
“common sense.” The title almost provokes disagreement, and 
on reading to the end of the book we are rather surprised to 
recall that we bave not often been provoked to violent dissent. 
This is the more remarkable as Sir Harry Johnston’s sub- 
ject is one which breeds fancifulness and subtlety, and the 
bent of his most ingenious and rapacious intellect is well 
known to be not averse from what is called viewiness, As 
yeaders, of course, we have no complaint on that account; 
foreign politics are like a game of chess, and we are grateful 
to the bold and romantic player. Sir Harry Johnston has 
written a fascinating book. Whether one agrees with him or 
not, every page is of interest to those who try to foresee the 
issues of the world’s welter of conflicting ambitions and racial 
characteristics. Nor is the book only a savoury dish for old 
students of foreign affairs ; it will be useful to those who know 
nothing of the international situation, because whether the 
answer to the problems be the right one or not, the problems 
themselves are clearly and briefly stated. 

A feature of the book that can escape no one’s notice is Sir 
Harry Johnston’s habit of weaving the thoughts of an 
anthropologist, an ethnologist, and a student of physical 
science into the texture of his political thought. To our 
minds this adds to the attractiveness of his work, but some- 
times his passion for such subjects gives him a touch of the 
mystic, as for example when he identifies the Devil or evil 
principle in the world with bacilli, and notes that the Devil is 
in league with the backward nations which ignorantly retain 
among them, and even spread by their ignorant acts, the evil 
principle. That statement leads on to the thought that 
some day there will be a “federation of the world” 
representing the civilized and right-dealing nations which 
are determined to guide and control the non-Cancasian 
or benighted racial elements for their own good. He 
admits that such a culmination could not come about 
for a very long time. But even if there were such a 
culmination it would apparently only be a temporary phase 
in the cycle of evolution—unless, of course, the Parliament of 
Man in this “federation of the world” possessed the secret 
of modifying racial evolution. For Sir Harry Johnston accepts 
the view that in several periods the white people, by their 
peculiar virtues, have overcome coloured peoples, only to be 
outstayed in physical power by their intellectual inferiors and 
in their turn superseded. He points in evidence or illustration 
to the rise of Japan and what he takes to be the rejuvenation 
of China. 

While the “world” is awaiting its ultimate federation 
international settlements by force of arms are inevitable, and 
Sir Harry Johnston gives a list of causes for which he thinks 
Great Britain would be bound to fight if her rights or interests 
were denied. The list is as follows, and is worth quoting in 
full,as it necessarily implies the whole tendency of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s thought :— 


“(1) Any attempt which is not endorsed by the Dutch people 
to include Holland within the limits of the German Empire. 
(2) Any attempt, under any conditions whatever, on the part of 
Germany to control the mouth of the Scheldt; or any fortifica- 
tion of the mouth of the Scheldt by Holland, acting under the 
influence of Germany, which would lock up Antwerp and inter- 
fere with its free access to the North Sea. (3) The territorial 
integrity, complete independence and neutrality of Belgium and 
of the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg. (4) Any unprovoked attack 
on France or any further annexation of territory by Germany 
in eastern or northern France. (5) Any further diminution of 
Danish territory, or an attack on the independence of Denmark 
which is equally opposed by Norway and Sweden. (6) Any inter- 
ference by another Power with Egypt or Sinai, with the British 
sphere in Arabia, or with the independence and neutrality of all 
the rest of Arabia between the Bay of Al-Kuweit and the Gulf of 
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Akabah. (7) The establishment of any other European Power than 
Great Britain in control of Southern Persia east of Bandar Dilam.* 
(8) Any similar attempt to interpose a foreign influence in Siam 
west of the Menam River and the Gulf of Siam. (9) Any inter- 
ference with the independence of China Proper which might upset 
the conditions of trade and enterprise to the marked detriment of 
the British Empire—that is to say, any interference with perfectly 
free-trade conditions in China which would give any foreign Power 
a commercial advantage in that Empire over other nations; 
similarly, the interference of any other European Power in the 
affairs of Tibet (it is provided, of course, that Tibet remains like 
the rest of the Chinese Empire, a free-trade area). (10) Any 
attempt of the United States to exercise peculiar political or com- 
mercial privileges in South America, east of the Panama Canal 
zone, and in general any attempt on the part of an outside Power 
to interfere with the independence of the South American 
republics; or a disposition on the part of any South American 
State to confer peculiar privileges in commerce on the subjects of 
any foreign Power to the detriment of the free-trade principle.” 
We have already mentioned how Sir Harry Johnston allows 
the thoughts of a man of science to mingle with those of the 
political student. Take the following as an example in a 
passage on France :— 

“On account of the increasing influence of scientific deductions 

in enlarging the interest with which we regard foreign countries, 
we cannot overlook the part which has been played by the terri- 
tory of France in the creation of the higher types of bird and 
beast. There must be something unusually stimulating in the 
soil of France: moreover, this land has enjoyed a greater per- 
manence of continuous habitability above sea-level than any other 
part of Western or Central Europe during the Tertiary and Recent 
Epochs. France has occupied a most important position in the 
moulding of mankind and of all the great or more wonderful 
beasts and birds in the Western Old World. In France, seemingly 
(much more than in Britain, which has been throughout the ages 
little more than the receiver of French superfluities in fauna and 
flora), were generated the antelopes, the deer, and even the oxen. 
Here came into being the flamingo, the pheasants, and the guinea- 
fowl—perhaps even the parrots and hornbills, the leopard, and 
even more probably the lion. Possibly the great apes were per- 
fected here, and if Man himself emerged from a similar type 
farther to the east and nearer Asia (though this event is still quite 
unfixed in locality), he certainly accomplished some of his greatest 
and strangest developments in the fair land of France. From 
this genial country swarmed the birds and beasts and the early 
races of Man which colonized Spain, Germany, Flanders, and 
Britain, Switzerland, Italy, and Africa. There were remarkable 
big-brained negroids once existing in France; and ancestors of 
the Bushman may have inhabited the Pyrenees.” 
While praising the grandeur of the ideas, the arts of life, and 
the amenities with which France has endowed the world, Sir 
Harry Johnston unequivocally says that in French foreign 
policy there is an absence of conscience. He cites the want 
of considerateness French Governments show in allowing the 
traffic in arms across their frontiers in Africa, the comparative 
indifference of French rulers to the slave trade, their open 
toleration of the sale of alcohol to natives, the French disregard 
of animal life, and so on. Nevertheless he pays a high tribute 
to the vast enterprise of French colonization in Africa. He 
holds this mission of France to be so important that he is 
impatient of the idea of Germany being allowed to get a foot- 
hold in North Africa, The French are not any more popular 
among the Berbers and Arabs than the British are among 
Hindus, and he says that it would be only too easy for enough 
sympathy to proceed from Mogador, or wherever else the 
German settlement might be, to encourage a general insurrec- 
tion. Sir Harry Johnston has no other objection to allowing 
Germany to take up new positions in Africa. On the contrary 
he would like—and here we heartily agree with him—to 
persuade Germany to distribute her energies as widely as 
possible. 

He discusses at some length the various possibilities of 
finding a place in the sun for Germany. He favours the old 
proposal—with which we cannot agree, for reasons we have 
recently stated and need not repeat—that Britain should cede 
Walfisch Bay. But the proposal, as he states it, amounts to 
only a minute consolation for Germany after all, as he admits 
that by spending two or three millions Germany could make 
quite a good harbour at Swakopmund, a little to the north of 
Walfisch Bay. In one respect Sir Harry Johnston’s sugges- 
tions agree closely with a proposal made not long ago in the 
Spectator, He says :— 

“The Turkish Sultanate would possibly not come toan end, but 
would henceforth, within certain limits, be directed and dominated 
by German councils, Germany, in fact, would become the Power 
with the principal ‘say’ as to the good government and economic 
development of Asia Minor. Syria might be constituted as a 
separate State under French protection, and Judaea be offered to 
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the Jews under an international guarantee—to become, in fact, an 
Eastern Belgium. Sinai and Egypt would pass under avowed 
British protection, and Arabia (except the southern portion, which 
nilready lies within the British sphere of influence) be regarded as 
a federation of independent Arab States. For the rest, Turkey in 
Asia—less Armenia, which might be handed over to Russia—would, 
in fact, become to Germany what Egypt is to England—a kingdom 
to be educated, regenerated, and perhaps transfused and trans- 
formed by the renewed percolation of the Aryan Caucasian, Here 
would be a splendid outlet for the energies of both Germany and 
Austria, sufficient to keep them contented, busy, prosperous, and 
happy for at least a century ahead.” 

Although Sir Harry Jobnston recognizes that Germany wants 
to peg out claims for her posterity, and confesses that the 
desire is admirable and worthy of all sympathy, he reminds 
us of what is too often forgotten, that Germany has not in 
practice displayed any very ardent colonizing purpose :— 

“The total area of German East Africa is 384,200 square miles, 
of which perhaps 20,000 square miles, at the most generous 
estimate, is now under organized cultivation with cotton, coffee, 
rubber, or other exportable products. There are many parts of 
German East Africa which have never been examined, even super- 
ficially, as to their minerals, soil, and other resources. Even 
where indications of minerals have been discovered, nothing as 
yet has been done to turn this knowledge to account. The same 
remarks may apply in varying degrees to German South-west 
Africa, a region of immense extent, of which very little is really 
known, while that little points to a possibility of great wealth in 
mineral and metallic substances and to the existence of consider- 
able stretches of land which might be populated by prosperous 
white German inhabitants, and which have been shown to be well 
adapted to sheep-rearing. I have already referred to the potential 
value of the Kamernn, It has sufficient natural resources to 
occupy a great colonizing Power for at least half a century. When 
we think of what the French made out of Haiti (10,000 to 11,000 
square miles) during the eighteenth century, what might not 
Germany obtain from the Kamerun, which has a superficies of 
292,000 square miles? Germany’s eyes are larger than her 
stomach.” 

A curious point which we may notice in conclusion is Sir 
Harry Johnston's belief in the regenerative power of Portugal. 
He bids us keep our eyes on Madeira, whence proceed admini- 
strators who have learned the liberal methods of Englishmen, 
and from this place he thinks a saviour may arise. We wish 
we could share all his optimism. We are certain that he has 
Leen misled as to the abolition of slavery in West Africa under 


the Republic. 





MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON.* 


Tne figure of Lethington must always fascinate the student of 
the troubled reign of Mary of Scots from its extreme unlike- 
ness to any contemporary. Motives on which we have no 
first-hand evidence give free scope for guesses, and to so 
mysterious a protagonist it is possible with some credibility 
to assign almost any policy. Hence he bulks largely in the 
histories, and some twenty years ago Sir John Skelton pro- 
duced an elaborate biography. Skelton, however, is now out 
of date, for much has come to light since he wrote. The 
dispute about the Casket letters, for example, may now be 
taken as settled, and the verdict is clear for Mary’s guilt in 
Darnley’s murder. Further, the issue of the fourth volume 
of the State Papers, Scotland and Mary, in 1905 has cast much 
fresh light upon Lethington’s doings. Mr. Russell has pro- 
duced a work which is a model of how historical monographs 
should be written. He aims at giving a concise and accurate 
statement of the facts, and in every case he goes for his 
evidence to the best authorities, the State Papers of the day. 
But he does not use his authorities blindly, for he fully 
realizes that the State Papers are themselves the work of 
partisans, and he can adjudicate, when necessary, on the value 
of this evidence with acumen and good sense. He eschews 
fine writing and pretentious psychology, but he has succeeded 
in presenting a vivid and convincing picture of an elusive 
character. 

The Scottish wars of religion between 1550 and 1688 were 
in the main an epoch of reaction, The Kirk, while advanced 
enough in certain civil questions, was moving back to the 
mediaeval idea of a theocracy, and its opponents, the nobles, 
were with a few exceptions the most backward and turbulent 
in Europe. But this epoch produced several men so startlingly 
modern as to warn us off facile generalization. The great 
Montrose is, of course, the most notable; his civil and 
religious ideals were a century at least in advance of 
his age. Sir George Mackenzie in certain respects was 
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another of the type, though his practice fell short of his creed, 
Lethington, though in a narrower sense, was also a modern 
man, for in an age when a confused nationalism ran 
wild—the jealousy of the little nation against its “ayjg 
enemy,” he alone saw the ultimate necessity of the English 
Union, and he forecast a settlement where Scottish nationalism 
should not be absorbed but safeguarded. For this great 
cause he fought from first to last, for, as Mr. Russeil says, he 
was always consistent in his aim if not in his measures, He 
foresaw, too, the menace of the theocracy. Knox's Book of 
Discipline began the breach between him and the reformer, 
for he saw that the Knoxian scheme, great and fruitful as it 
was, contained the germs of the policy which, in the hands 
of lesser men like Andrew Melville, was to establish in 
Scotland a tyranny incompatible with civilized government, 
Where he failed was in underestimating the strength of the 
forces behind Knox. Lethington was the true politique, not 
over-scrupulous, insensitive to religious enthusiasm, a strong 
secular intelligence which could not allow for intangible things 
that were inexpressible in legal and political terms. His view in 
the long run prevailed, after it had been modified by dreary years 
of conflict. He was for the royal power rather than for that of 
the nobles, as Mr. Russell seems to suggest, and the royal power 
had to take on a different guise before it could commend 
itself to a nation which the new Presbyterianism had made 
independent in thought and deed. Out of the strife a wiser 
monarchy and a chastened Kirk emerged, and the feudal 
power of the nobles, the old root of the mischief, disappeared 
for ever. If we were to join issue with Mr. Russell's view, it 
would be on his estimate of Lethington’s exact place in the 
great story. As we understand Scottish history, it was the view 
of the politiques which ultimately won and which made modern 
Scotland. The two mediaeval remnants were the nobility 
and the theocratic Kirk which Knox founded and Melville 
expanded. Both had to be beaten to their knees before there 
could be peace in the land. Incidentally the Kirk performed 
a work of incalculable national value, but its ultramontane 
claims were sheer reaction. The victory lay with Lethington’s 
ideas, and still more with those of Montrose and the later 
moderates, who, in Mr. Gardiner’s words, did not draw their 
swords “for a vanished past,” jbut for “the hope of the 
future.” 

Lethington’s career has none of the swift romance of 
Montrose’s. He was single-hearted enough in his aims but 
not in his methods, and though he was tenacious and firm 
beyond any man of his age, he showed his quality in prosaic 
fields like councils and embassies and an interminable 
correspondence. Into his forty-five stormy years he crowded 
activities enough for ten men. The son of an East Lothian 
laird, he was so admirably educated that Queen Elizabeth, no 
bad judge, called him “the flower of the wits of Scotland.” 
At twenty-six he became a Privy Councillor and Secretary of 
State to the Regent, Mary of Guise, and began the long 
negotiations with England which ended only with his death. 
He was a persona grata to Elizabeth’s advisers, who appre- 
ciated the sincerity of his friendship for their country ; and it 
was largely due to his efforts that the English alliance was 
formed and the French influence of the Regent counteracted. 
The death of Mary of Guise saw the end of the old Franco- 
Scottish pact and the beginning of Knox’s supremacy 
over Scottish minds. The Pope’s jurisdiction was formally 
destroyed by Act of Parliament, the old heresy laws were 
annulled, and the saying or hearing of Mass was prohibited. 
Lethington’s first attempt at the Union with England was 
his proposal that Elizabeth should marry Arran, the 
prospective heir to the Scottish throne. Elizabeth refused, 
and the death of the French King left the Scots with 
a young Queen, a devout Catholic, whose personality 
threatened to upset all calculations. The main problem at the 
outset of Mary’s reign was that of the English succession, 
with which that of her marriage was closely hound up. Her first 
desire was to wed Don Carlos of Spain, and Lethington seems 
to have furthered the scheme in the hopes of using it as a 
lever to compel the recognition by Elizabeth of the Queen of 
Scots as her successor. Then came the proposal for a 
match with Leicester, and finally Mary’s counter-stroke of 
the marriage with Darnley. After that, tragedy began to 
thicken about the luckless Queen. Lethington dropped out 
of her councils, and he dropped out also of the confidence of 
Moray and Knox. Henceforth he was to play his own game 
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jn politics. He was undoubtedly an accomplice in the murder 
of Riccio, and he had foreknowledge of the grievous tragedy 
of Darnley’s death. ‘“ Looking through the fingers” at the 
crimes of others was, as Mr. Russell says, a common 
accomplishment of the statesmen of that age. Lethington 
stood by the Queen through the events which followed, for he 
was convinced that only through the Queen could the Union 
he desired be accomplished. 

“ Ho felt probably some real attachment to her; he pitied her 
nearly as much as he blamed her; she was still very young ; and 
she was a great asset in the cause of union. The Throne of 
England might at any moment become vacant; Elizabeth had 
been more than once ill; Mary alone had the extensive support at 
home and abroad that would go far to secure the prize.” 

In the remaining six years of his life he fought for the 
Queen till, as happens to obstinate men, he had almost for- 
gotten his original reasons, and fought as if he were a blind 
legitimist. He intrigued unsuccessfully on her side at the 
inguiries at York and Westminster. ‘I'o him, permanent 
deposition seemed a punishment beyond her deserts, besides 
being a hindrance to the Union of Britain; and therein he 
differed from Moray and Knox and the nobles, who began to 
form the party of the young King. Moreover, be had a deep- 
seated love of power, and he saw that as he had played his 
cards he could only hope to exercise supreme influence 
through Mary’s restoration. He wished to safeguard the 
Reformation settlement, but he believed that the now 
chastened Queen would be no obstacle. The death of Moray 
—‘the most just and magnanimous ruler that Scotland had 
had since the days of Bruce,” Mr. Russell calls him—removed 
one difficulty ; but Lethington had underrated the strength of 
the King’s party, which now, through Knox’s influence, had 
obtained the support of the great body of the lairds and 
burgesses. He went into open opposition, and intrigued for 
French support against his Scottish opponents and Elizabeth. 
He would have defended his apparent inconsistency by 
maintaining that his ends were still the same as when he 
had opposed Mary of Guise. “ Whereas he had formerly 
sought the Union of the realm by friendship with Elizabeth, 
he was now compelled to seek it by coercing her, which was 
impossible without foreign aid.” He was prepared to be 
reconciled at once with the English Queen if she would 
recognize the Scottish rights to the English succession. In 
the end he and the jrest of the Queen’s party were forced to 
make an armed stand in Edinburgh Castle. The tale of the 
long siege, till Morton with English aid forced a capitulation, 
shows that Lethington possessed, at any rate, an indomitable 
courage. Tormented with bodily ailments, he never wavered, 
though his party fell away daily, and Hamilton and Huntly 
and creatures like Sir James Balfour went over to the other 
side. With the gallant and quixotic Kirkaldy of Grange he 
kept his flag flying to the last, striving by his old subtleties to 
sow dissension among his opponents, and never losing hope 
till the enemy were through the gates. He and Kirkaldy in 
the end were deserted by everybody, even by France; they 
fought on in their hopeless fight out of sheer pride and 
stubbornness. Kirkaldy died on the scaffold, but it must have 
been a relief to the Scots nobles, as well as to Elizabeth and 
Burghley, that Lethington died a natural death before his trial. 
There is a kind of magnificence in his last desperate resolu- 
tion which is lacking in the far wiser and more successful 
dexterity of his earlier career. He is one of the few cases of 
the politique who in the last resort could attain to the simpler 
beroism of the enthusiast. 





GREAT TRIALS.* 


Ix this volume (the last completed by its author before his 
death) Mr. Childers has abandoned the method adopted by 
Mr. H. L. Stephen in his selection from the State trials, and 
aims at making each case a story and an illustration of 
contemporary life and customs rather than a report. With 
this object in view he has allowed many considerations to 
influence his selection. Only two of the trials (those of 
Elizabeth Canning and the Lyons Mail murderers) have any 
strong detective interest. Of the others the Lowestoft 
witches, the Thynne murder, and the prosecution of Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Kingston, for bigamy, derive their chief interest 
from the light which they throw on contemporary manners, 
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while the cases connected with Dr. Dodd, the unhappy forger, 
Disraeli’s prosecution for libel, the Cardigan duel, and the 
prosecution of Jean Peltier for libelling Napoleon when First 
Consul are chiefly remembered for the great names which 
they involved; indeed, it was said when the last-named case 
was in progress, that an acquittal would bring down the 
funds five per cent. Of the rest the trial of William Penn 
derives interest not only from the name of the great Quaker, 
but from its influence in establishing the doctrine of the 
independence of the jury, while the Thornton case owes 
its inclusion to the fact that in it for the last time (and 
after an interval of two hundred years) the claim of an 
appeal by the next-of-kin of the victim in a murder case, and 
the counter-claim of “Wager of Battel” were raised and 
actually allowed by the Court to be still (in 1817!) part of 
the law of England. 

Mr. Childers’ selection contains (it will be seen) a good deal 
that was not included in Mr. Stephen's volumes. Of the new 
material the Canning case is probably the most interesting 
Not only is it a fascinating story, the actual truth of which is 
still something of a mystery, but there is a breath of common 
life about it not to be found in some of the more aristocratic 
crimes. How pathetically familiar is the “statement” of 
the poor old gypsy woman Squires, who was sentenced to death 
and reprieved in the course of this remarkable case! “On 
New Year's Day I lay at Combe at the widow Greville’s house, 
the next day I was at Stoptage; there were some people there 
who were cast away and they came along with me to the top 
of the Moor and drank there. Coming along Popham Lane 
there were some people raking up dung, &c.” One can almost 
hear the mumbling chronicle, and it is pleasant to think that 
this poor life at least was not added to the many which have 
been lost by the constitutional irrelevance of the human mind. 
There is a pleasant picture, too, of a New Year's village 
festivity where “ Melchisedeec Arnold, the blacksmith, played 
the violin,” and one lingers a moment over Lucy Squires’s 
quaint, stiff letter to her sweetheart. “Sir, this is my love 
and service to you and all your family, hoping you are all in 
good health as Iam at present, This is to acquaint you that 
Iam very uneasy for your troublesome journey, so no more 
at present, from your most obedient humble servant, Lucy 
Squires.” But we are soon caught in the tangle of one of the 
most difficult of reported cases. No wonder that the whole 
of London was divided into camps and could talk of nothing 
but the trial, and that Bench and Bar set about unravelling 
the story with a zeal that makes us now look back upon the 
case as the first example of that careful elaboration of criminal 
inquiry to which we are now accustomed. Mr. Childers’s 
summary of this case is exceedingly full and scrupulous, as 
is his account of that equally debated tragedy, the story of 
which supplied the material for the well-known melodrama of 
“the Lyons Mail.” Unfortunately, however, the happy ending 
of the play had no counterpart in the actual event, for it 
is difficult, after reading Mr. Childers’s most clear and able 
account, to doubt that poor Lesurques was wrongly condemned 
and executed. The witches’ trial is less successfully treated 
by Mr. Childers, whose summarized version adds nothing to 
the lucidity of Stephen's version and is less complete. Neither 
of the writers sees what was the really remarkable feature of 
this case. Both are so indignant at the conviction (the one 
blot, according to their view, on the great name of Sir Matthew 
Hale) that they do not consider the really remarkable amount 
of evidence that there was against the prisoners. Indeed, 
unless one started, as one would do now, with the assump- 
tion that witchcraft was impossible, it would be difficult 
not to take Hale’s view. And one must remember that 
the world at this time still regarded witchcraft as a 
fact established by Scripture. The weak spot in the case 
was no doubt that emphasized by Sergeant Keeling, that 
there was no evidence to connect the sufferings of the 
children with the accused persons except “in the imagination 
of those afflicted.” But when one reads the account of the 
trances, muscular contractions, and other symptoms with 
which the children were affected, one cannot help feeling that 
there must have been some curious psychical catastrophe at 
the bottom of the case which actually afflicted the children and 
led them to connect their afflictions with the personalities of 
the accused. But we are approaching mysteries deeper even 
than those of the law, and it is perhaps hardly fair to blame 
lawyers for not attempting their solution. It is pleasant to 
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turn from these dark ways to the matrimonial difficulties of 
the egregious Beau Feilding, who was deluded into marrying 
impecunious Mary Wadsworth under the belief that she was 
wealthy Mrs. Delean, and who within a few weeks of 
the ceremony went through the form of marriage with 
the notorious Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, con- 
tinuing thereafter to have his portmanteau carried to and 
fro between the Duchess’s house and the lodgings where he 
maintained the subtle Wadsworth until he found out the 
latter’s fraud. It is odd, by the way, that in the ensuing 
bigamy prosecution he does not seem to have argued that 
the first marriage was invalid by reason of his mistake as 
to the identity of the other party to it. Poor Beau! he must 
have been a bold man to marry Barbara Villiers at sixty-four. 
One does not wonder that after bis trial he retired once more to 
the less ambitious charms of the artful Wadsworth. But space 
forbids us to follow these gentry further, or we might spend 
the day in their company, for there is no pleasanter or more 
instructive form of desultory reading than a volume of trials. 





EAST ANGLIAN VILLAGES.* 

OLD cottages come in for a great deal of admiration nowadays» 
mostly indiscriminate. Pretty villages are as much photo- 
graphed as pretty actresses, and compete with them on post 
cards in every country shop. In rustic buildings the book 
illustrator finds raw material for his most marketable wares, 
a sentimental writer supplies the needed complement of prose, 
and a popular “gift-book” results, without possibility of 
accident. 

In all this enthusiasm there is little ral knowledge, and 
there would be still less if Mr. Batsford had not undertaken 
the publication of his “Old English Cottages” series. To 
the four well-known volumes that have already appeared he 
has now added a fifth, the subject being the buildings of “ East 
Anglia,” and the writer Mr. Basil Oliver. The arrange. 
ment of the book differs from that of its predecessors 
in one particular—the buildings illustrated are grouped 
according to the materials of which they are built. Admir- 
able indexes are provided, and the change is an improve- 
ment, General views of villages are also given, and such 
structures as windmills and crosses appear for the first time. 
The photographs of Kersey in Suffolk and of Chipping Hill, 
Witham (Essex), are among the most delightful things that 
can be imagined. 

First in order, Mr. Oliver describes half-timbered houses 
chief among which is the magnificent Guildhall at Lavenham, 
a building exceptional in a class too often barbarous and 
grotesque. The peculiar pleasure in stripes, which has led a 
passing generation of architects so frequently to reproduce 
this methed of construction, is hard to account for. There 
are few “ black-and-white” houses which would not gain by a 
coat of plaster, or at least of limewash, and there are few 
which have not so gained at one time or another, though 
modern restorers have in many cases removed it. The Presi- 
dent’s Lodge at Queens’ College, Cambridge, showed until 
recently one of the broadest and most pleasing architectural 
effects to be found in the University: set in a large field of 
cream-coloured plaster, the oriels obtained full value for their 
delicacy. Modern restoration, by removing this plaster, has 
submerged these same oriels in a background of coarse and 
irritating stripes. The same thing has often happened in 
East Anglia; vandal hands have stripped from Thaxted’s 
Guildhall the beautiful plastering shown in the photograph 
given by Mr. Oliver, and, worse still, at the “‘old Moot-hall” 
in Sudbury “sbam stripes have actually been painted on the 
plaster below the ground floor windows and elsewhere.” 

It is a relief to turn from all this restlessness to the restful 
plastered houses that still remain, and of these Mr. Oliver 
chooses some good examples. Sparrowe’s House at Ipswich 
is certainly far from “restful” and has been praised beyond 
its deserts, but the house in Fore Street is entirely admirable, 
save for the barge-boards, which look modern. In a sedater 
fashion the Framlingham house is delightful—would that it 
were unspoilt!—and the cottage at Ixworth almost perfect. 
The brick-built ecttages in the next section are as interest- 
ing as would be expected in this Fleming-invaded district, the 
house at Wroxbam and the inn at Scale being perhaps the 
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most pleasing. The “Hospital for Decayed Fishermen” at 
Yarmouth owes little of its undeniable charm to its architee. 
ture, which is clumsy and contrasts ill with that of the 
almshouses at Little Thurlow, older by ninety years ang 
delightful alike in grouping and in proportion. The 
chapter on “stone and flint-work” is short, and is 
followed by one shorter still on weather-boarded buildings 
Two more chapters, on woodwork and on ironwork reepec. 
tively, complete a really valuable and well-planned book, 
Mr. Oliver’s notes and explanations are exactly what they 
should be, and the photographs by Messrs. Horace Dan 
Sydney Driver, and others could hardly be improved upon. 





GORDONS UNDER ARMS.* 


THE New Spalding Club was founded in 1886 as the lineal 
descendant of the Spalding Club, a society -which, between 
1839 and 1871, published a long series of important works 
illustrating the history of the north-eastern counties of 
Scotland. Under the guidance of its distinguished secretary, 
Mr. P. J. Anderson, the Librarian of the University of 
Aberdeen, an antiquary whose name will rank with those of 
Thomas Thomson, Cosmo Innes, John Stuart, and Joseph 
Robertson, the New Spalding Club has issued some forty 
volumes of varying interest and merit. Some years ago it 
announced its intention to produce a history of the House 
of Gordon, the great family which for centuries was Cock 
o’ the North. Two volumes dealing with various Gordon 
families have already appeared, and the Club has just 
issued to its members a third volume, which deserves special 
attention as a novel contribution to historical, biographical, 
and family records. Mr. John Malcolm Bulloch, the editor of 
the Gordon History, and Mrs, Skelton have performed the 
difficult task of compiling ‘“‘a biographical muster roll of 
officers named Gordon in the navies and armies of Britain 
Europe, America, and in the Jacobite Risings.” The name 
of Gordon is associated with many strange and romantic 
adventures, and the number is not yet complete, for 
“it is only five years since a young Seaforth Highland 
Volunteer from Elgin, George Gordon, set out with a small 
band of filibusters to capture a province in Brazil.” This 
unfortunate youth, born in 1882, was enlisted at New York 
for an attack on the town of Ilheos, and was captured and died 
of pulmonary consumption in prison in 1909, 

The fighting spirit is certainly in tirs Gordon blood. This 
volume contains records of 1,616 Gordons in the British 
Service, 219 who served under other European Powers, 218 
in America, and 103 Jacobites. Some names occur in more 
than one list, and the total number of individuals is 2,116, 
The family has been not less prominent in the raising of 
troops, from Chinese Gordon to the Rev. Charles Menzies 
Gordon, 8.J., who in 1867 “ raised a force of sixty men, chiefly 
from Glasgow, and armed at his own expense, to fight for 
Pius IX. in Italy.” In the British Army Gordons raised 
the 81st, the 89th, and the 100th Regiments, and, in the Indian 
Army, the 30th Lancers and the 15th Ludhiana Sikhs. It is 
satisfactory to know that, although the name of Gordon 
stands about fiftieth in the list of common Scottish surnames, 
it stands seventh among Scottish names in the Navy and 
Army Lists for 1912. 

The laborious work of identifying the Gordon officers in 
the British Service has been performed with great skill and 
indefatigable industry by Mrs. Skelton. With great restraint 
she has “ denied herself the pleasure of exploiting the purple 
patches,” but she has been successful in identifying 900 out of 
1,616 names. Her list of authorities is interesting and sugges- 
tive; thousands of the official documents which she examined 
“ bad to be stamped for the first time to enable her to use them.” 
After so much research it is sad to know that she failed to solve 
the problem which first drew her attention to the subject, the 
identity of David Gordon, the great-grandfather of “ Chinese” 
Gordon. The novelist will find in Mrs. Skelton’s brief state- 
ments of fact material for many romances of real life. 

Mr. Bulloch has dealt with Gordons in the services of 
Europe, and has identified 94 out of 219. The largest 
numbers relate to Holland (68) and France (64), but 17 served 
in Russia. Perhaps his most remarkable record is that of 
General Patrick Gordon, who in 1655 entered the Swedish 
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army, was captured by the Poles in 1656, and entered the 
Polish service, was recaptured by the Swedes in the same 
year, and recaptured by the Poles and captured by the 
Imperial troops in 1657. In 1658 he was again in the Swedish 
service, was again recaptured by the Poles and again entered 
their service. In June 1660 be is found fighting against the 
Russians, and in September of the same year he entered the 
Russian army, where he won distinction and to which he 
remained faithful to his death, nearly forty years later. His 
diary was edited for the Spalding Club in 1859. This is only 
one of many extraordinary careers which Mr. Bulloch has 
summarized. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the 103 Gordons under arms 
as Jacobites, of whom 60 have been identified by Mr. Bulloch, 
andat least one very distinguished name occurs in the American 
list, that of General John B. Gordon. But enough has been 
said to indicate the interest and the fascination of this remark- 
able and laborious work, which will give a new development to 
local history. 


BOTANY: SERIOUS AND POPULAR.* 


THE sixteen chapters from the pens of living botanists 
which compose this interesting volume on Makers of British 
Botany are mainly founded on lectures delivered at University 
College, London, about two years ago. Professor Oliver has 
contributed a sbort introduction and has not been unduly 
tyrannical as editor. Each writer has been allowed to deal 
independently with the life and labours of our greatest 
botanists. Professor Isaac Bayley Balfour has contributed a 
pleasant sketch of the Edinburgh professors from 1670 to 
187. There are portraits, some other plates, and an index of 
exceptional excellence. The result is an extremely readable 
volume, which gives a good survey of the work that has been 
done in this country. We may be forgiven for regretting the 
omission of Darwin and Bentham. British botanists have, 
however, even without the inclusion of these illustrious names, 
good ground for being proud of their countrymen. Yet there 
are strange blanks. Professor S. H. Vines opens the story 
with a chapter on Morison and Ray. From Theophrastus to 
Morison there had been about two thousand years of botanic 
stagnation. Morison borrowed much from Cesualpino, but 
from Ray we get the first systematic work published in 
England. It endured till the days of Linnaeus. English 
botanists have been essentially collectors, classifiers, and 
describers. In foreign countries anatomy, physiology, and 
cytology were pursued with eagerness, but even the epoch- 
making discoveries of Hofmeister penetrated slowly into 
English lecture rooms and laboratories. Now, as Dr. Scott’s 
excellent lecture on Williamson (1816-95) compels us 
to remember, palacobotanists all over the world must 
respect the work of Witham, Binney, and Williamson. 
We may claim also Robert Brown (1773-1258), on whom 
Professor Farmer lectured, Librarian of the Linnean Society 
and discoverer of the cell nucleus. There can be little doubt 
that the future lies before the palaeobotanists and cytologists, 
and that the pure systematists have had theirday. From Ray 
we pass to Nehemiah Grew (entrusted to Mrs. Arber), an 
early plant anatomist who truly “looked upon Nature as a 
treasure so infinitely full that, as all men together cannot 
exhaust it, so no man but may find out somewhat therein if he 
be resolved to try.” A physiologist, Stephen Hales, is chosen 
by Mr. Francis Darwin. We pass to John Hill (1716-75), an 
eccentric and a prolific writer, by turns actor, army surgeon, 
and gardener at Kensington Palace, who ventured to criticise 
at times Linnaeus and the Royal Society. The great names 
of William Hooker and John Henslow, who are undertaken 
by Professor Bower and Professor George Henslow respec- 
tively, make us feel that we are reaching modern workers. 
Henslow was one of the earliest ecologists. Professor Keeble 
writes on John Lindley, whose life covers the brilliant scientific 
first half of the nineteenth century. Lindley was a great man 
in his own line and a great collector. “Iam a dandy in my 
herbarium,” he once observed. We must pass over with a 
simple mention Griffith, Henfrey (by the editor), Harvey, 
Berkeley, Sir Joseph Gilbert, and Harry Marshall Ward. 
Professor Bower's sketch of the life and work of Sir Joseph 
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Hooker, one of the greatest botanists that ever lived, brings 
the volume to an end. He must share with Darwin the credit 
of beginning the great revolution in thought which has 
followed the belief in the mutability of species. His father, 
Sir William, had been the greatest and the last of the 
systematists who worked under the belief in the constancy 
of species. 

Though dealing with plant life in a superficial, discursive, 
and cheerful fashion, Hutchinson's Popular Botany has much 
to recommend it. The illustrations speak for themselves. Mr. 
Step’s admirable photographs of plant life are well known. 
Mr. Knight has contributed some capital drawings reproduced 
by photography to elucidate the text. The text itself gives a 
really very comprehensive view of plant life from the highest 
to the lowest. It is, wherever we have endeavoured to test it, 
as accurate and abreast of modern work as can be expected in 
an essentially popular book. Physiology, anatomy, and 
cytology are simply treated, and though a certain number 
of technical terms are used they are always explained. Botany 
without botanic terms and botanic names is a futile pursuit. 
Though simple there is no twaddle in the text if we except 
the rather numerous exclamations of the author. He should 
let the reader exclaim for himself “ How wonderful!” “ What 
miracle workers!” A person ignorant of any botany who 
seriously read through these two volumes and studied the 
plates would have acquired a respectable amount of sound 
knowledge. Unfortunately the heavy glazed paper would 
make the task less pleasant than it might be, but the illustra- 
tions are admirable, 





THE GALLANT WAY.* 
In Mr. Frank Taylor we have a laureate of the British Army, 
who does for the great feats of our soldiers what Mr. Newbolt 
bas done for our admirals. A new writer of battle-songs is 
not so frequent an arrival to-day that we should be backward 
in our welcome. The difficulty about such work is that the 
man of culture is apt to be frigid, while bathos dogs the steps 
of the untutored bard. To achieve the fire and speed dear to 
the heart of the natural man without descending to the false 
gallop of verses is possible only to the true poet. That Mr. 
Taylor succeeds in one part of his aim—the appeal to plain 
men—is proved by the fact that his “‘Minden Drums” has 
been set to music as a marching tune for a British regiment, 
and that others have been reprinted by various regimental 
journals. The purely literary quality is no less high, for he 
has an extraordinary power of recapturing the atmosphere of 
old conflicts and conveying it by means of haunting cadences. 
The swift ballads are among the best of their kind in modern 
letters. Take “An Express from His Grace,” a tale of Blen- 
heim done with all the spirit of Browning's “How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” Speed in verse 
can go no further than this:— 
“ What will they think of it, what will they say of it, 
Lord! when I tell them the right gallant way of it ? 
Horses and highways are all one to me, 
So that they carry me straight to the sea; 
Then saddle your bay, 
Or saddle your grey, 
Chestnut or sorrel, and show me the way!” 
Or take “Audenarde,” or “Dapper George” (a song of 
Fontenoy), or “ Minden Drums,” or such a splendid piece of 
lyrical portraiture as that of Blicher in “ Marshal Vorwiirts.” 
Or take the splendid funeral march of Talbot, full of the 
majesty of place-names :— 
“Frenchmen, quit your warlike bands, 
Plough and sow the Picard plain, 
Plant the Norman apple-lands, 
Plant the vineyards of Touraino; 
Loiter now in ladies’ bowers, 
Safely rest and blithely roam ; 
Now ye need nor gates nor towers,— 
This is Talbot’s coming home.” 
More cunning in their art, perhaps, are those pieces in which 
the subjective interest is strongest, like the savage “ Dorislaus 
Dead,” in which the exiled cavalier justifies his murder of the 
Commonwealth envoy, or the eery grimness of “At Mal- 
plaquet.” Mr. Taylor has flute notes in his verse as well as 
the great drum, and the centenary poem on Trafalgar is as 
exquisite in some parts as it is strong in others. In 
“Capitulation” we have the melancholy of defeat as else- 
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where we have the exaltation of triumph. Butin vigour attained 
without rhetoric, words fused into one white-hot passion and 
conveying an intense and single impression—there lies Mr. 
Taylor’s supreme power. We quote in full the sonnet, 
“October 21” :— 


“ You who oppress the hireling in his wage, 
And you small upstart tyrannies that band 
To check the strong man’s toil; you who withstand 
The just reform, you panders who engage 
To right the wrong by voted brigandage ; 
You loud detractors of your native land, 
You ineffectual braggarts,—hold your hand, 
Seal up your noise, and curb your ruinous rage 
About his silent grave to whom you owe 
That you have tongues to praise or to complain, 
Classes to grind and laws to overthrow, 
That any thought or action doth remain 
To you this day, or aught save the last woe, 
To crouch and whine and gnaw the foreign chain.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Nineteenth Century opens with an excellent article— 
qua minime reris—on the best way to prepare England 
against possible attack. The author is none other than 
Cardinal Bourne, who tells us in some interesting prefatory 
remarks that he is only expounding thoughts which he 
expressed years ago in a leaflet on the “ Paramount Need of 
Training in Youth.” He is convinced that universal service is 
a vital necessity, but he is also convinced that no Government 
will venture to propose, and that the people of England 
will never consent to accept, conscription until an enemy has 
us by the throat. Henee the compromise which he suggests— 
a combination of voluntary effort with a slight element of 
compulsion, to which alone certain natures will yield :— 

* Could not opportunity be given to all to fit themselves of their 
own accord, as part of their normal education, to be ready to take 
effective part in the defence of their country; while there would 
be held in reserve for those who wilfully neglect the voluntary 
opportunity the certainty of compulsory service, when the limit of 
that earlier opportunity had been reached? Might it not be 
enacted that every male member of the community should, by the 
time that he is twenty-one, if he be physically fit, have rendered 
himself efficient in certain departments of military training? If 
by that age he has failed to take the means to make himself thus 
efficient, neither he nor anyone else would have legitimate ground 
for complaint were he then compelled to go to barracks until such 
time as, by compulsion, he had been raised to at least the same 
standard of efficiency as his more patriotic and foreseeing 
fellows.” 

Cardinal Bourne does not enter into details as to the nature 
and length of the training, or the cost, but holds that com- 
pulsion would only have to be applied tothe hooligan element. 
He concludes with some admirable remarks in which he fore- 
stalls the objections of the anti-militarists. Militarism which 
means the love of fighting for fighting’s sake, or the lust of 
aggression, he condemns without reserve, but “ if it means that, 
in the face of the vast armies that may one day encounter us, 
we feel our unpreparedness; and realize that it is only the 
strong man armed who, at the present day, can hope to 
build his house in peace; and resolve by preparation to 
make sure of that peace, then must both word and thing 
be blessed, for it is the condition of security."——In “The 
Promised Land,” Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P., discusses 
the prospects of land legislation in a temperate article, 
in which he deprecates the sensational, highly coloured, and 
inaccurate pronouncements of Mr. Lloyd George and other 
politicians about the wickedness of the feudal tyrants. The 
great majority of landlords, he declares, “ have a full sense of 
their responsibilities to their tenants, and discharge them to 
the best of thtir ability.” Again, though the condition of the 
agricultural labourer is often distressful, “on the whole the 
condition of the farm labourer may be compared favourably 
with that of the urban Jabourer,” in view of the continuousness 
of his employment, the opportunities for extra earnings, and 
the fact that he does not pay the economic rent. Mr. Atherley 
Jones, however, regards as a genuine grievance ‘the fact that 
dismissed Jabourers have to quit their cottages, and he believes 
in the multiplication of small holdings as the true solution 
of the rural problem. He inclines to tenancy rather than 
ownership, and regards the development of co-operative 
effort as of prime importance. Also he holds that the 
working of the Small Holdings Act of 1908 proves the entire 
incapacity of the County Councils to institute and 
administer the system. Mr. Atherley Jones, we may note, 
speaks in a coldly critical way of the intentions of the 





Government. As for Mr. Lloyd George’s land inquiry, as 
regards all material considerations it was superfluous, while 
its clandestine methods destroyed all confidence in its trust. 
worthiness——M. Philippe Millet has a very interesting 
paper on “ France and her Algerian Problem,” starting with 
a frank admission that the -present régime is hampered by 
serious defects. Briefly put, the reforms be advocates are 
a wholesale abolition of the special taxation and corvées which 
press 80 hardly on the Moslems; the abandonment of the 
harsh judicial system—borrowed from unreformed Egypt— 
applied to the natives; and the grant of some genuine 
political representation to the natives. M. Millet does not 
depreciate France’s great achievements in Algeria, nor does he 
ask her to disregard the interests of the colonists—whoge 
numbers make the case of Algeria differ so widely from Egypt 
—but, as he puts it, “ France has done much for her subjects - 
only she has not done enough.” He asks for no wholesale or 
precipitate changes, and does not overlook the dangers of a 
nationalist movement. But, as he wisely observes, * party 
warfare is, however, less harmful to tlie general well-being 
of a country than the secret discontent which exists to-day 
among the Moslems.”———Mr. H. F. Wyatt, dealing with the 
“Future of Aviation,” maintains that recent events seem in 
a fuir way to fulfil two prophecies which he made in the 
Nineteenth Century in September 1909 :— 

“ Of these forecasts one was that those who, at Dover, watched 

and applauded M. Latham’s attempt to fly across the straits, were 
assisting at the first stage of the funeral of the sea power of 
England ; while the second expressed the belief that within ten or 
fifteen years ‘the centre of military gravity ’—that is, the principat 
force in war—would pass from the surface of the sea and the land 
to the air.” 
After discussing the three functions of air craft—as scouts, 
fighting machines, and bomb-throwers or destroyers—Mr, 
Wyatt arrives at the conclusion that since aerial fleets can 
only be effectively met by other aerial fleets, it is plain that 
“such fleets must ere long become the dominant factors in 
that culmination of international competition which we call 
war,” and, as a natural corollary, that it is one of the first 
duties of every Government to develop national power in 
the air, a duty which, in his opinion, our Government has 
hideously neglected. 

In the National Review the Rev. Lord William Cecil has 
a curious article headed “ What is Wrong?” His answer 
is that we have somehow tumbled into a class war, and 
that masters and employers are not blameless. Lord William 
Cecil finds an explanation of this growing estrangement 
between the classes in “the enormous size of commercial 
undertakings,” and in the “erroneous business maxim which 
limits the relations between employer and employed to the 
buying and selling of labour.” He thinks that a great deal 
of bitterness might be allayed if employers, and in parti- 
cular railway directors, would only study the welfare of their 
men with the same care that they study the convenience of 
their customers, He advocates the sympathetic encourage- 
ment of thrift, i.e., by making it easy for thesmen to buy stock 
and become shareholders, even if no co-partnership scheme 
were possible. In fine:— 

“Much good feeling can be established between masters and 
men by consideration that costs trouble rather than money. The 
same mental acumen, the same skill of organization which has built 
up the great commercial interests of England, can, if applied, build 
up inashort time the good feeling between master and man. Indi- 
vidually each director of a company is possibly a sympathetic 
and kind-hearted man, giving largely in charity and caring for 
the welfare of his fellow man, but the present business maxims of 
England disregard in the most unbusinesslike way the first 
necessities for business success, namely, loyal labour and national 
security. Both these will result from treating working men in,a 
sympathetic and kindly spirit ; the frequent strikes, the power of 
the agitator, are the natural result of a class bitterness engendered 
by bad business maxims. When companies recognize that they 
have men working for them who have souls and are living sentient 
beings, not ‘hands,’ the prosperity and peace of England will 
only be excelled by the contentment and efficiency of our industrial 
population.” 

Mr. Claude Grahame-White and Mr. Harry Harper 
discuss “Our Peril from Above,” i.e., the possibilities of 
attack by dirigibles of the rigid type which, in the view of 
the writers, must be reckoned with as extremely potent 
engines of destruction. They hold that the most effective 
countermove that can be devised for the specific purpose 
of defence against aerial invasion is to equip a fleet of 
armed aeroplanes, which have the advantage both in speed 
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and cheapness. But as an instrument of retaliation, in a 


eross-Channel raid or for reconnoitring in the North Sea and 
elsewhere, the aeroplane-cannot compare with the airship. In 
conclusion the writers insist on the importance of the selection 
and training of aircraft crews——‘“Ignotus” bewails the 
decay of patriotism in England as evidenced by “ a degenerate 
youth, a disloyal Government, and a treacherous press,” but 
finds some consolation in the awakening of France, which he 
attributes in great part, curiously enough, to the inspiration 
of M. Bergson. The first genuine sign of awakening, he says, 
will be when.the nation sweeps away the present Government, 
as the French nation swept away that of M. Caillaux——Lord 
Percy writes in a somewhat similar strain under the heading 
“The Truth about War,” and Lord Roberts's fine speech 
at Welverbhampton is reprinted under the title “Citizen- 
ship and Duty.”———The editor, besides some caustic com- 
ments on the progress of the Marconi inquiry, also 
reprints verbatim the report of the libel action against 
the Matin——Mr. Maurice Low discusses the composition 
of Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, and applauds Mr. Taft 
for the perfect equanimity with which he has accepted his 
defeat. Though Mr. Taft was, on the whole, unfortunate in the 
selection of his Cabinet, two of ite members, Mr. Wickersham, 
the Attorney-General, and Mr. Meyer, the Secretary of the 
Navy, did extremely well. In conclusion, Mr. Maurice Low 
abstains from drawing too encouraging omens from the speech 
made before the Senate by Mr. Marshall, the Vice-President, 
on the obligation of that body to protect the national honour 
by the strict observance of treaty stipulations. He sums up 
by observing that in all probability the free toll clause of the 
Panama Act cannot be repealed unless President Wilson 
makes it an administrative policy; but very possibly it can be 
repealed if he insists on that course being taken.—— A Bulgarian 
officer gives a most interesting account of the method of 
training officers for the Reserve at the School of Kniajevo. 
These officers are recruited almost exclusively from the 
educated civilian classes; the vast majority are functionaries, 
members of the liberal professions, or men of business, and 
in the war they suffered nearly twice as heavily as those of 
the permanent service. The development and working of the 
system justifies the writer’s remark that in Bulgaria the army 
still remains an engine of war, but that the spirit which 
permeates it is that of the community at large and not of a 
military caste—a state of things mainly due to the democratic 
character of the country.——Myr. J. O. P. Bland has a remark- 
able paper on “ New York Revisited,” in which he discusses 
the formidable problems presented by the rapid growth of 
industrialism, the amazing figures of the census of New York, 
and the probable submersion of the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic 
races by the Slav, Semitic, and Illyric stocks. Mr. Waldorf 
Astor, M.P., urges on the Government to deal seriously with 
the pressing question of boy labour, and Miss Frances Pitt 
writes pleasantly on hedgehogs. 

The new Contemporary Review aleo gives prominence to the 
prospects of land legislation. Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P., de- 
seribes himself as a strong supporter of Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budget with its various land duties, but fortunately he does not 
vesemble the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his controversial 
methods. In his paper on “Liberalism and the Land,” he 
advocates with few reservations the land reform proposals of 
the Newcastle Programme—repeal of the laws of primo- 
geniture, enfranchisement of leasehold and copyhold, &.— 
and suggests that the difficulty of rural housing should be 
got over by sharing the loss between the State and the local 
vatepayer. Like Mr. Atherley Jones, Sir W. Ryland Adkins 
deprecates the “ turgid emotion” which has been imported into 
the discussion of land problems. - “The ownership of land is 
neither a patent of nobility nor a stigma of crime. ... The 
divine right of landlords, like the divine right of kings, is an 
obsolete figment of the imagination ; but another figment of 
the imagination, equally untrue and equally morbid, is the 
notion that every owner of land is a traitor to the State, and, 
in the old phrase, ‘a wolf's head’ to be put out of the pale of 
the law.”"——Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., reviews the “ Seven 
Years of Liberal Government ” in a strain of eulogy tempered 
by intermittent candour. He is not of those who hold that 
the power of the Lords is still considerable. “Their influence 
as a political force has been shattered. They can still hamper 
and delay legislation, but it is impossible to regard them in the 
dight of a real second chamber, revising and restraining the 














hasty action of a popular assembly. . If it is desirable to bave a 
second chamber atall, the reform of the House of Lords, to which 
the Governmentare pledged, is obviously necessary.” And again, 
“ The victory gained in 191], if it was a victory for democracy, 
was not in any real sense a victory for the House of Commons. 
It is to the Cabinet, and not to the House of Commons, that 
most of the power taken from the Lords has been trans- 
ferred.” Mr. Morrell deplores the growing tyranny of the 
Executive, and observes that if the setting up of a new 
Second Chamber is now desirable, the reform of the procedure 
of the House of Commons is not less urgently required. He 
bewails the increase of national expenditure, but consoles 
himself with the thought that whatever may be said against 
Free Trade finance, no one will now assert that it is not a: 
good means of raising revenue. He bestows a somewhat 
reluctant praise on the exertions of the Foreign Secretary, 
and concludes by remarking that only by proving themselves 
as much in earnest in dealing with the evils of our social 
system as with the problems of Irish Home Rule or Welsh 
Disestablishment can the Government hope to maintain their 
position. Sir William Wedderburn discusses the “ Objects 
and Reasons” of the Royal Commission on the Indian Public 
Service from the Congress standpoint. While wishing to 
see Indians admitted freely and impartially to high office, he 
warns Indian reformers not to overlook the corresponding 
drawback—“ the consolidation of bureaucratic authority and 
the grave loss to the popular cause from the Congress leaders 
being drawn away and absorbed in the official body.” Sir 
William Wedderburn is very strong on the Parliamentary 
control of the Secretary for State. He deeply regrets the 
extinction in 1858 of the “great national inquisition” by 
periodical Parliamentary committees, and urges on all who wish 
well to India and the British Empire to insist on their restora- 
tion. Mr. M. Philips Price advocates a modification of our 
Persian policy on the basis of the immediate withdrawal of 
the Russian troops in North Persia; a substantial financial 
advance to Persia—with or without the assistance of Russia 
—to form an efficient gendarmerie to patrol the trade routes; 
and co-operation with Germany in railway construction in 
Mesopotamia and Central and Southern Persia -——Mr. 
Edward Jenks writes optimistically on “The Making of 
Australasia.” The Commonwealth Government is “an accom- 
plished and extremely solvent fact,” and bids fair to dispel 
the fears alike of those who saw in colonial federation a threat 
to colonial freedom and to the Imperial connexion Under 
the title of “A Manchu Heroine,” Miss Bowden-Smith gives 
a remarkable account of the romantic history of a Chinese 
lady of royal descent, Principal of the one Classical Girls’ 
School in Peking, “‘a lonely, noble, but pathetic figure of an 
old order which is passing away.” 

“Tslander” returns to the charge in the Fortnightly and 
again writes of the “Military Conspiracy.” He begins by 
quoting Napoleon, who said, “ England can never become a 
Continental Power, and in the attempt must be ruined,” 
but makes no allusion to the necessity of Waterloo after 
Trafalgar. We are told that our generals, dissatisfied with 
one million three hundred thousand regular and auxiliary 
troops within the Empire, want to force conscription upon 
us. The first step is to cajole Parliament into enforcing 
universal training, and from this to conscription the path will 
be easy. ‘The conspiracy which “Islander” has discovered 
and is anxious to expose is the desire of the soldiers to make 
England rely on them rather than on the Navy. Mr. 
Baughan writes of the operatic music of Richard Strauss in 
relation to the great problem of the opera. This problem, 
briefly, is that every drama, for constructive reasons, contains 
a certain amount of dialogue which is inherently unsuitable 
to be set to music. The old recitativo secco, spoken dialogue, 
and the Wagnerian vast orchestral commentary, all have been 
tried, and none with final results. Strauss merely accepts the 
last of these conventions and shows no power of developing it, or 
of meeting the objections to which it is open ——“ A Journalist” 
writes a thoughtful study of the problem of the future of the 
war correspondent. He points out that in a democratic State 
it is very desirable that the voters should take an intelligent 
interest in a war being waged by their country. This they 
cannot do if there is no news. The problem is how to supply 
this news without endangering the secrecy of military opera- 
tions. The best way would be for the Navy, Army, and the 
press to consult together for the formmlation of some plan 
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which could be made law. The danger at present is this, 
that until the beginning of hostilities there is no power to 
restrain the press. Yet it is,as Lord Selborne pointed out, 
before the opening of a war and during the period imme- 
diately preceding mobilization that the greatest danger 
exists of important disclosures being made unconsciously. 
A Bill was prepared to make it a penal offence to publish 
information as to naval and military forces, but it was not 
passed into law. One defect of this Bill was that it had 
to be put into force by order of the Privy Council. But this 
might mean that at a critical moment when its provisions 
were most wanted, to put it into foreé would be equal to 
announcing that the country was going to war. There seems 
no doubt that the question ought to be properly considered in 
peace time——Mr. Herbert Vivian writes a discursive article 
on “ Turkey’s Problems in Asia.” The main contention is that 
the Turk is an exploded fiction, and that sooner or later the 
Mohammedan world, which has looked upon his collapse with 
equanimity, will find a worthier leader——Mr. Walter Lennard 
writes a study of “The Soul of the Suffragette”: the one 
shown to us is a pathetically lonely and fanatic daughter of a 
materialistic and successful London shopkeeper. To suffer 
martyrdom for a cause is her only desire. 


Mr. T. F. Farman, writing in Blackwood, considers in some 
detail and with great lucidity the question of the fighting 
value of airships as compared to aeroplanes, He begins by 
pointing out what formidable engines of war the German 
aerial Dreadnoughts are, with their capability of long flights 
and capacity of carrying explosives. But if the airship can 
attack, it is also liable itself to be attacked, and its greatest 
enemy is the aeroplane. Thesmaller flying machine has the 
power of soaring to great altitudes with ease, and from above 
could drop bombs on the gas-bag of the airship, while it was, 
by its position, difficult to be hit by its enemy’s guns. The 
question, of course, has to be considered as to the effect 
on the aeroplane of an explosion of the hydrogen gas 
below it. Mr. Farman says that experts declare that the 
danger is small. Hydrogen gas is only explosive when mixed 
with uir; ignited by a bomb it would burn fiercely but would 
not explode. Mr. Farman considers that for the price of one 
airship thirty-five aeroplanes can be built, and he then goes on 
to consider the comparative usefulness of the one against the 
thirty-five. The general result of the comparison is in favour 
of the aeroplanes, provided they are sufficiently numerous. 
One of the advantages possessed by the smaller craft is that 
it can land anywhere, while an airship must return to its 
shed, and also every time it descends it loses gas. Germany 
has gone ahead of us in airships, and so, according to Mr. 
Farman, “It is therefore of vital importance for Great 
Britain to possess a fleet of fighting hydro-aeroplanes, at least 
equal to that which Germany is creating, as it is difficult to 
foresee the moment when she can hope to be able to surpass her 
eventual foe in the numerical strength and fighting power 
of vessels lighter than air..——-From the outposts come, as 
usual, not only adventures, but adventures told in language 
which is simple and direct, and has in this case the power of 
making us feel the oppression of the jungle, with its endlessly 
entwined growth, its torrential rain, and plague of leeches. 
This is the all-enveloping background to Mr. De Lancey Forth’s 
description of the unsuccessful hunt for two sepoys who had 
strayed away in search of game. Mr. Gilson gives us an 
amusing study of a Chinese servant who incidentally shed 
some light on the mysterious forces which lie at the back of 
both losing and recovering “face.” In one way it seems as if 
losing face was the same thing as being scored off, and 
regaining it scoring off someone else, not of necessity the 
person who scored off you. How Ah One put this into 
practice is most amusingly told. 


By far the most interesting thing in the United Service 
Magazine for April is a long and closely reasoned letter by 
the poet, William Wordsworth, addressed by him on 
March 28th, 1811, to Captain C. W. Pasley, the author of 
the famous essay mentioned several times before in these 
columns. We advise not only every lover of Wordsworth to 
read the letter, for it will certainly raise his opinion of his 
hero as a patriot and a man of thonght, but also everyone 
who is interested in the higher politics. We wish we had 
space to quote at length from the letter, and especially the 
remarkable passage which begins, “ Woe be to that country 





whose military power is irresistible.” ~Instead we will give 
a passage which is memorable for its prophetic insight :— 
“The materials of a new balance of power exist in the language 
and name and territory of Spain, in those of France, and those of 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the British Isles. Thesmaller States 
must disappear and merge in the large nations and widespread 
languages. The possibility of this remodelling of Europe I seg 
clearly ; earnestly do I pray for it; and I have in my mind a 
strong conviction that your invaluable work will be a powerful 
instrument in preparing the way for that happy issue. Yet stil] 
we must go deeper than the nature of your labours requires you 
to penetrate. ilitary policy merely will not perform all that is 
needful, nor mere military virtues. If the Roman State was 
saved from overthrow by the attack of the slaves and of the 
gladiators, and through the excellence of its armies—yet this 
was not without great difficulty ; and Rome would have been 
destroyed by Carthage had she not been preserved by civil 
fortitude—in which she surpassed all the nations of the earth.” 


Wordsworth saw clearly that what preserves a State is the 
energy and determination of its population, and nothing else. 
Here is another passage of great significance :— 


“England requires, as you have shown so eloquently and ably, 
a new system of martial policy; but England, as well as the rest 
of Europe, requires what is more difficult to give it, a new course of 
education, a higher tone of moral feeling, more of the grandeur of 
the imaginative faculties, and less of the petty precession of the 
unfeeling and purblind understanding, that would manage the 
concerns of nations in the same calculation with which it would 
set about building a house. Now a State ought to be governed 
(at least in these times)—the labours of the statesman ought to 
advance—upon the calculations and from the impulses similar to 
those which give motion to the hands of a great artist when he 
is preparing a great picture, or of a mighty poet when he is 
determining the proportions and march of a poem. . . . Much as I 
admire the political sagacity displayed in your work, I respect you 
still more for the lofty spirit that supports it, for the animation 
and courage with which it is replete, for the contempt—in a just 
cause—of death and danger with which it is ennobled, for its 
heroic confidence in the valour of your countrymen, and the 
absolute determination which it everywhere expresses, to maintain 
on all points the honour of the soldier’s profession, and that of the 
noble nation of which you are a member—of the land in which 
you were born—no insults, no indignities, no vile stooping, no 
despondency, will your politics admit of; and, therefore, more 
than for any other cause, do I congratulate my country on the 
appearance of a book which, resting on these points—our national 
safety upon the purity of our national character—will, I trust, help 
materially to make us at the same time a more powerful and a 
more highminded nation.” 





FICTION. 
NEW LEAF MILLS.* 
Mr. Howetts might have taken for his sub-title that of 
Waverley—“’Tis Sixty Years Since.” It is a story of the 
Middle West in the ante-bellum period, based no doubt, so far 
as the scenery and surroundings are concerned, on the recollec- 
tions of Mr. Howells’ own boyhood, and, though preceded by 
some seventy other volumes from the same indefutigable pen, 
it is marked by an absence of mannerism and an unstudied 
ease more often associated with youth than age. The plot is 
simplicity itself. Owen Powell, an unsuccessful drug and 
bookstore keeper, of about forty-five years of age, is assisted 
by his more prosperous brothers to make a fresh start in the 
country as manager of a paper mill. He accordingly migrates 
from the town with his wife and a large brood of children, 
roughing it in a log cabin until a house is built, and then 
abandoning the venture in order to return to precisely the 
same sort of business as that in which he had previously 
failed. Such a scheme offers little scope for adventurous. 
incident or the development of character. Yet the somewhat 
squalid surroundings are illuminated by the unconquerable 
fervour of Powell’s optimism, by his unfailing courage, 
gentleness, and humour. The character of Owen Powell is o 
most engaging blend of transcendentalism and whimsicality- 
He belongs to the “ New Church,” and though obsessed by 
doctrines, is neither a pedant nor a prig. He has a 
good deal of practical talent for mechanics, carpentering, 
&c., but the bandiest of handy men who is totally devoid of 
business or bargain-driving instincts can never expect to- 
make a fortune. The humour of the situation, though at 
times it approaches more nearly to tragi-comedy, is that 
although the new venture has for its starting-point the con- 
version of a grist mill to a paper mill, the miller remains in 
possession throughout. Overduale—the miller—is a sulky, 
drunken boor with a ferocious temper, but Powell’s. 


* New Leaf Mills: @ Chroniclee By W. D. Howells, London: Harper 
and Brothers, ([6s.]} 
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attitude is not in the least dictated by fear: he is not 
afraid of Overdale or anyone on earth; his disinclina- 
tion to dislodge him is simply due to an _ overflowing 
benevolence which the miller perversely misinterprets. So 
consumed with distrust is he that his hostility is not allayed 
even though Powell saves his child from drowning and nurses 
Overdale himself after a dangerous accident brought about by 
about of drinking. Asa study of black and unrelieved ingrati- 
tude the miller isa very striking portrait; and though the 
other neighbours compare favourably with him, it is true, they 
none the less represent a singularly rough and uncouth type 
of rural humanity, being mostly “ Virginians and Marylanders 
of a fierceness bred by contact with slavery, and with a poor 
white revolt in their hearts against any one imaginably their 
betters.” In excellent contrast to Powell is his wife, Ann, 
whose loyalty is sorely tried by his unworldliness, his forgetful- 
ness, and his procrastination. But in any crisis her misgivings 
are overborne, and she is forced to admit his nobility and cheer- 
fulness. None the less the burden of discomfort presses more 
heavily and more directly upon her, and, as the wife of a 
visionary who could make a harp but was unable to play upon 
it, she may well be pardoned for her constant anxieties about 
the morrow. The quality of the entertainment is best shown 
by a quotation, and we take the passage which describes the 
strange case of Elder Griswell’s debtor, his rescue, and its 
bearing on Powell’s estimate of the truculent miller :— 


“ After the children left tho dinner-table that day, and Powell 
had taken his hat to go out, Ann asked him, ‘Are you going to 
the grist-mill?’ ‘I’m going to the sawmill to help Bellam, He’s 
rather weak-handed still with that thumb of his.’ ‘ Well, don’t 
saw your thumb off, Owen,’ she said; and Powell langhed at the 
wild notion. ‘And another thing, I don’t want you to go near 
Overdale again till we’ve had a talk.’ ‘I don’t know that I follow 
you exactly, Ann, but it’s easy for me not to go near Overdale. 
What is it?’ She went tothe cabin door and looked out. The 
children were playing Indians on the hillside well out of hearing 
across the road. She turned back to her husband. ‘I thought I 
could tell you to-night when they were all in bed, but I'd better 
do it now; I don’t want you to run any risks. Owen, that worth- 
less drunkard has been saying dreadful things. I don’t feel as if 
your life was safe with him.’ Owen put down his hat, and at this 
sign of concern for her, if not for himself,she hurried to tell 
him what the miller’s wife had said. He took her anxiety 
with seriousness instead of the teasing lightness which he so 
often tried her patience with, ‘ Well, my dear, I don’t wonder 
you're a little uncomfortable. But you mustn’t be troubled. 
There isn’t the least danger in the world, not the least,’ he 
said, and his spirits mounted with the courage of a man who 
had never believed himself in any sort of peril. ‘But I promise 
you I won’t go to the grist-mill till P’'ve seen you again. I will 
talk with Bellam about the matter.’ ‘That poor lout?’ Ann 
despaired. ‘Really, Owen, you are enough to provoke a saint.’ 
‘Yes, but we’re neither of us saints, Ann,’ he answered, and she 
laughed helplessly. ‘ Bellam has the making cf a philosopher in 
him—that is, he believes I’m a much greater man than I am.’ 
Ann’s mind went off at a tangent. ‘Has that old wretch been 
after him lately?’ ‘If you mean Elder Griswell, no ; I believe not 
since last week. The Elder is as much afraid of Overdale as you 
are, my dear. I understand that now, as he can’t get Bellam to 
go back to him and work out his debt, and can’t collect the money 
of him, he’s going to sue Overdale. He regards him as harboring 
his fugitive slave, but he doesn’t like coming in reach of him. 
Bellam wasn’t his slave exactly, either; only his peon.’ Ann sighed. 
‘If you get the right word for a thing, you feel almost as good as 
if you had righted it, Owen.’ ‘ But peon is so uncommonly right. 
It’s about the only good thing we’ve ever got out of that rascally 
war.’ Owen never spoke less violently of the Mexican War; but 
he valued the service which the volunteers had done in bringing 
back the name of a system of labor among the Mexicans so exactly 
fitting the case of Bellam and Elder Griswell. The saw-miller 
had worked on the Elder’s farm for years as his insolvent debtor, 
and at the end of each year was no nearer industrial freedom 

han at the beginning; the Elder’s advances were always a little 
greater than Bellaim’s wages, as they might easily be. But one 
day when Bellam came to the mill with his grist, he opened his 
heart to Overdale, and asked him what he would do in his place. 
‘Hell!’ the miller said. ‘ Walk off” The idea worked in Bellam’s 
intelligence, and he walked off between two days, or on a Sunday 
when the Elder had gone to church. He reported to Overdale 
with his wife and children, and his poor belongings on the cart 
drawn by the rangy colt which he had somehow kept his own in 
spite of the Elder. Overdale could not be bothered at the time 
by the implications of the case; but he felt bound by the counsel 
he had given, and he told Bellam to drive over to the empty 
cabin on the island and put up there till he could think. ‘ But if 
the Elder comes after me?’ the escaped peon entreated. ‘When 
he hears tell where you are I reckon he won't come,’ the miller 
said; and after he had time to hear from the Larrabees Bellam 
was put to work in the sawmill. The picturesqueness of the 
incident had charmed Powell from his first knowledge of it. 
When he subjected it to examination in the light of the Doctrines, 
he had found it a singularly beautiful proof of those Remains of 


another life might be hopefully regarded. His action might be 
merely an effect of Natural Good, and was to be esteemed only 
as such, or it might be an Influx from the Spiritual World moving 
him toa right course in contravention of temperament. Powell 
had often recurred to it in talk with his wife, and always with a 
softening toward the miller and a trust to the Remains in him 
which she could not share.” 





Monte Carlo, By Margaret Stacpoole (Mrs, H. de Vere Stacpoole), 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This is an extremely clever sketch 
of the adventures of an English artist and his wife at Monte 
Carlo, and, surprising to note, the interest of the book, in spite of 
its subject, is in the drawing of the characters, Julia Revell, the 
heroine, is the child of a dean, and in some ways the true daughter 
of a Cathedral Close. Some time before the opening of the story 
she has run away with Jack Revell, a young artist, and the book 
is much concerned with the conflicting elements in her nature. 
Sometimes the side which fell in love with Jack is uppermost, and 
sometimes the side which is derived from a long line of ccn- 
ventional ancestors. Julia herself is a novelist who has made a 
success with a story called “The Apple,” which the reader 
imagines to have dealt with some of the problems of modern 
life. The third character of the book is a man called 
Carslake, who tells Julia that he is a big-game hunter, but who 
combines with that occupation the réle of a Secret Servico 
agent inthe pay of Austria. It may be doubted whether the iittlo 
piece of melodrama in which Carslake flies from the French police 
is quite appropriate in its setting, but it is at any rate well dono 
and makes for excitement. The book is written with much 
humour, and the analysis of the characters of Julia and her 
husband will every now and then surprise the reader by tho 
minuteness of its fidelity to life. 

The Red Cross Girl. By Richard Harding Davis. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a collection of not very noteworthy stories, 
redeemed by a most spirited and moving sketch called “ Tho 
Invasion of England.” In this two Oxford undergraduates and a 
young American, anxious to break the record in practical joking, 
masquerade as German soldiers and spread the alarm on the 
East Coast. By a singular coincidence a German invasion is 
actually to take place that very evening. The alarm is given 
by the appearance of the three mock Germans, and the mobiliza- 
tion of the British defences is complete and instantaneous. It is 
to be hoped that things would work out as well in reality as in 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s sketch. Even the most unpatriotic 
of readers will hardly get through the account of the behaviour 
of the telegraph operator on the Great Eastern Railway without 
a lump in his throat. 

READABLE Novets.—The Call of the Siren. By Harold Spender. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.).—A most interesting first novel. Tho 
parents who appear in the first chapters seem to be disappoint- 
ingly forgotten by the author and their own children: the last 
chapter is feebly abrupt: the middle is good. The Fringe of 
the Desert. By R. S. Macnamara. (H. Jenkins. 6s.)—The interest 
in a girl and her newly found mother is shifted halfway through 
the book to her artistic, egotistic father and his love affair in 
luxuriant Egyptian setting: he makes base use of incredible mis- 
understandings.—— White Motley. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—Melodrama, winter sports, and aviation in Switzer- 
land. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review m olher forms.) 


Imperial Defence and Closer Union, By Howard d’Egville. 
With a Preface by Colonel the Right Hon. J. E, B. Seely, and 
an Introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir Charles L. Ottley. (P. 8. 
King and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—The sub-title of this book—* A short 
record of the life-work of the late Sir John Colomb in connexion with 
the movement towards Imperial Organization ”—gives an excollent 
idea of its scope. Mr. Howard d’Egville’s history of Sir John 
Colomb’s efforts at sécuring the better organization of Imperial 
Defence leaves nothing to be desired, and he has added to it some 
admirable general observations of a theoretical character upon tho 
same subject. Ho insists especially upon the necessity for com- 
bining some form of Imperial Representation with any system of 
Impcrial Defence, and he himself makes some suggestions as toa 
possible basis of such a scheme. The same point is emphasized by 
Sir Charles Ottley in the course of his interesting introduction. 
“ Unless,” he says, “ the defensive leaguo between ourselves and 
the Oversea Dominions is to disappear with the lapse of time, and 
the growth in the Dominions of the sense of nationality, it is 
urgently important that a way should be found as quickly as 
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communities for a voice in- the shaping of the Seiten Policy of 
the Empire, and for a control over their now rapidly growing 
eapenditure on defence, with the fundamental strategic principlo 
of single control in war on which every seaman and strategist 
naturally insists.” The whole subject is one which cannot be too 
often discussed, 





The Autobiography of a Working Woman. By Adelhcid Popp. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)— Before we come to the translation 
of Frau Popp’s Life we have a touching introduction by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, whose wife was instrumental in arranging for the 
publication of her friend’s Life in English; then a second introduc- 
tion by Herr Bebel; and, thirdly, the author’s preface to the third 
German edition. Frau Popp is an Austrian leader of women’s 
Socialism, who by her intellectual gifts, enthusiasm, and hard 
work has raised herself to her present position from the lowest 
poverty and hardship. Her father was a drunkard who died 
unpiticd by his small child and her mother, a hard-headed, 
independent-minded woman who slaved for herself and her children 
from necessity and duty, though she is presented as incapable of 
much sympathy, and later onaverse from her daughter's aspirations. 
‘he early poverty was terrible, though mitigated by charity, and 
the child soon experienced the drudyery of “ sweated” labour. Tho 
account of this is so depressing that one cannot wonder at the 
constant changes of occupation, which might otherwise suggest 
that she was unable to stick to any work for long. Certainly 
when she found a good place in a large factory she worked steadily 
there, though pining for a freer life. She was plainly a very 
nervous, sensitive, and even hysterical girl. She tells how her 
adoration of royalty was such that she “wept a whole day” on 
hearing of the Crown Prince’s death, and the vague accounts 
of the medical treatment she received suggest fear of mental 
dizorder besides lack of nourishment for her overworked body. 
‘hero is no political argument nor any suggestion as to how 
Socialism could have cured any of tho ills, ‘The book is what is 
calied a “human document,” but it does not tell us how her 
reason became convinced by Socialistic teaching. ‘To most readers 
the lesson of the story will be that an individual can overcome 
the severest handicaps in the struggle of life, just as in England 
Mr. Crooks has proved that when the bare necessaries have been 
provided by the Poor Law the man’s own ability and character 
are the things that tell in human life. Thero is added a portrait 
of Frau Popp which does not bear out Mr. MacDonald’s description 
of her “thin, worn face.” 





The Lost Language of Symbolism. By Harold Bayley. 2 vols. 
(Williams and Norgate. 25s. net.)—Basing his inferences on the 
study of medieval water-marks, Mr. Harold Bayley has elaborated 
in his present work the suggestions originally put forward by him 
in A New Light on the Renaissance. This time, however, it is the 
whole subject of symbolism that he takes for his province. 
Emphasizing the close relation of symbolism and philology, he 
draws from an examination of the mystic significance of fairy 
tales, throughout the ages, deductions which are often debatable 
and to the layman even fantastic, but always interesting, and 
shows how their spiritual messages, concentrated in a sign, were 
passed to and fro by the paper-makers of Europe, whose mills, as 
he points out, were usually built in heretical districts. The 
fascination of following Mr. Bayley in his task of reading in the 
most literal sense between the lines is second only to the pleasure 
of independent discovery, and the quaint designs with which 
almost every page of the work is illustrated are as attractive as 
the matter itself. 





The Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and Southern Italy. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie, 163:.)—Mr. Bumpus 
begins with an interesting classification of the churches of Rome, 
which will be a help to people who wish to increase the pleasure 
of a visit to that city by understanding something more of the 
aims of the old builders than can be achieved by haphazard sight- 
seeing. This is followed by a description of St. Peter’s, which he 
compares and contrasts with St. Paul’s, and an account of some 
eighteen “of the most valuable and interesting” churches he has 
visited, “whether from an architectural or historical point of 
view.” In tho latter part of the book he discusses the architecture 
of Southern Italy, and describes a number of its cathedrals and 
churches. He also gives us many excellent photographs, a 
coloured frontispiece, and index. 





We are glad to welcome the issue in a cheaper form of some of 
the volumes of the famous Bohn’s Library. The new edition is 
described under the name of “ Bohn’s Popular Library.” (G. Bell 
and Sons, 1s. net each volume.)—Among tho first twenty 
volumes issued we may mention Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, Fielding’s' Joseph Andrews, and Gocthe’s Poetry and 
Truth from My Own Life. Though the paper and printing are 
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On somewhat inferior to those of the earlier issues, the 
production of the books is, on the whole, excellent, and they aro 
sure of a wide sale. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


——_—~>_— 
Brown (L. F.), The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy 
Men in En; ‘gland during the Iuterregnum, cr 8vo ......... (H. Frowde) net 6/6 


Bulkeley (H, J. and J, P.), Poems and Verses by Father and Son, 12mo 
(Routledge) net 28 





Buxton (N.), With the Bulgarian Staff, cr 8vo ............ (Smith & Elder) net 3'6 
Byron (M.), A Voice from the Veld, 16mo...... (Dent) net 2/6 
NE ee (Constable) 6/0 


The Continents and their People: Asia, 


Chamberlain (J. F. and A. H.) 
.{ ‘acmillan} 3. 


GR DUD cocconecnenee ssncncencescsneseecosnsocesequabocesovesouvsceseceece 
Chignell (A. K. in Papua, er 8vo . (Mowbray) net 26 
Choate (J. H.), ‘The ‘Two Hague c eeieueaten, "er 8v0 H. Frowde) net 4/6 
Cohun (P.), Oliver Goldsmith, er 8vo0_ ............... (Herbert & Daniel) net 26 
Craig (J. A.), Sheep-Farming in North America, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Cunnington (C, W.), Nursery Notes for Mothers, cr 8vo...... (Bailliére) net 26 
Diver (M.), Sunia and other Stories, cr 8V0...............00000020+ (W. Blackwood) 60 
Dodge (J.), An Inn upon the Road, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) 60 
Educational Idealsand a Valiant Woman. By M. F., cr 8vo (Harrap) net 36 












Edwards (G. W.), Marken and its People, 8vo.............. (T. W. Laurie) net 106 
Farnam (H. W.), The Economic Utilization of History, and other 
Economic Studios, SITIIIIN «eh tieenatetieemeietendcdnguttainasamenninninedl (H, Frowde) net 5/6 










....(Unwin) net 2/6 
.(G, Allen) net 15,0 
(Constable) net 21/0 


Fox (S. M.-), This Generation, a Play, cr 8vo.. 
Frend (8.), The Interpretation of Dreams, 8v0..... 
Frye (A. I1.), Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book, cr 8v0 ‘ 


Gerard (W.), Piers Gaveston, cr BVO ..........c0:ceee00e .(E, Mathews) net 3/6 
Goldring (D.), Dream Cities, 8V0...........ccccssseseeersessenseceeseeeeeees (Unwin) net 10/6 
Graham (S.), Changing Russia, 8vo .. ....(Lane) net 7,6 
Greene (S. P. M.), Everbreeze, Cr 800 .......c.ccccssececcescescercerenseenes (Ap pleton) 6 
Gretton (R. H.), A Modern History of the English People, vol. 2, 1899- 
BOER, GR DIO ce cecnecascncescenecesusenevevacscecosenesevonsencconsoussosooonens (Richards) net 7 
Grisar (H.), Luther, vol. 1, SV0..........-.ccccscccecsessecsoecessecsoees Bonnet net 120 


Hannah (I. C.), The Berwick and Lothian Coasts, cr 8vo ........(Unwin) net 60 
Harris (E.), Natural Movement Games, 4to (Davidson) net 26 
SEDI CED, SII, GOD... cccnonnsancnencansqucnsnqnsetvsonsnccecnenesnnensesed (Dent) net 106 
Irwin (F.), The Development of Auction Bridge, 12mo Putnam) net 36 
Jarvis (W. H. P.), The Great Gold Rush, cr 8vo AJ. Murray) 69 
Jepson (E.), The Determined Twins, cr 8vo........ ..(Hutchinson) 60 
Jevons (F. B.), Personality, cr 8vo_ .............. ....(Methnen) net 2 
Jones (C. D.), The Everlasting Search, cr 8vo.. AC hatto & Windus) 60 
Jones (J. P.), Until the Day Dawn, Cr 8V0..........0cccceeeeeeeeeees (J. Clarke) net 236 
Key (E.), Rahel Varnhagen, cr 8V0 ...........:s00scecsssereensseeesereee (Putnam) ret 60 
Knight's Handbook for the use of Health Insurance Committees, 8vo 
(E, Knight) net 60 
Moshsl CW. TD, Wotan Chie, Bie ....ccsceresessssessocseccessccssesescscnssensevens (Bell) 6/0 
Lincoln (J. C.), The Rise of Roscoe Paine, cr 8V0 ............0++-++ (Appleton) 60 
Livermore (W. R.), The Story of the Civil War, Books 1 and 2, Part 3, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 219 
McCarthy (J. H.), Calling the Trne, cr 8vo............... (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
McChesney (D, G.), The “Confession of Richard Plantagenet, er 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
McIntyre (J. T.), Ashton-Kirk, Investigator, cr 8vo ......... (F. Palmer) 69 
Malleson (H. M.), Napoleon Boswell, cr 8v0 ............00 (Smich & Elder) 69 
Marchmont (A. W.), Under the Black Eagle, cr 8vo.. ..(Ward & Lock) 60 
Marden (O. S.), The Optimistic Life, cr 8vo ...... doa ..(W. Rider) net 36 
Mills (E. A.), In Beaver World, cr 8vo ............ .. {Conste ble) net 6/0 
More (P. E.), The Drift of Rom anticism, cr 8vo ....(Covstable) net 5,0 
Musgrove (C. D.), Nervous Breakdowns and How to Avoid The em, cr 8vo 
(Arrowsmith) net 26 
Newman (B. P.), Open Sesame, Cr 8VO0_ ........cccsceereseereeererees (J. Murray) 60 
Newman (Cardinal), Sermon Notes, 1849-1878, er 8vo ..... (.ongmans) net 5p 
Rodenhauser (W.) and Schoenawa i. ), Electric Furnaces in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Ruville (A. Von), Humility the True Talisman, cr Svo.........(Simpkin) net 3 
Saundby (R.), Old Age, its Care and bostenent in Health and Disease, 
er 8vo ... (E. Arnold) net 76 
Sharrock (J. A. ), Hinduism, ‘Ancient ‘and Modern, v viewed i in the Light of 
the Incarnation, cr 8vo..... — (S.P.G.) net 2/6 
Stevenson (J. G.), Fathers of our Faith, “cr 8vo ..... ‘ "UN utional Coune il) 3/6 
Stock (R.), The Confessions of a Tenderfoot, Svo ............... (Richards) net 166 
Strangeland (K. M.), The Governor, cr 8vo ...(Lane) net 5% 
Stratford (E. W.), T ‘he History of English Patriotism, 2 2 vols (Lane) net 25/0 
Strindberg (A.), The Son of a Servant, cr 8vo....... (W. Rider) net 3/6 
Taylor (I. A.), The Tragedy of An Army: La Vendée in 17: 43, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Turquan (J.), A Great Coquette: Madame Récamier and her Salon, 8vo 
(H. Jenkins) net 12% 
Vaizey (Mfrs. G. De H.), An Unknown Lover, cr 8vo............(Mills & Boon) 60 
Wallace (A. R.), Social Environment and Moral Pro: gress, 8vo (Cassell) net 3/6 
Wallace (H. F.), The Big Game of Central and Western China, 8vo 




























(J, Murray) net 150 

Watson (W.), The Muse in Exile, cr 8vo ................. .....(H. Jenkins) net 3,6 
A (H.), Discovery, cr Svo ...... ..(Sidgwick & Jackson) 6 
Wilson (D. A.), The Faith of all Sensib le Peop ‘le, ‘J2mo ......(Methuen) net 2:6 
Withers (H.), Money-Changing, 8v0. ..................000000 (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Woodrow (Mrs, W. H.), The Black Pearl, cr 8V0 .............000000+- (Appleton) 60 


Wright (G. F.), The Origin and Antiquity of Man, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 80 


LIBERTY 
pases FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
OBESITY ‘ft: 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 


FOR 
FURNISHING 


PALATABLE. 





CALLARD & CO., 
€O Regent St., London, W. 


sample and 
Booklet free from 
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3 FTERNOON TEA.—LAKE NEMI: English tea and 
H oO R i i Cc K S of. toast. English and American visitors to Rome Ho pl 


MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, ¢.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at Is. Gd., 2s, 6d. and te. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 





FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 





Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Wiil keep in any 
part of the World. Highly recommended by many 
Docters to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. 


Praxcurs :—Danes Read, Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, Guildford, Hastings, Margate, 
Kochester, and Tunbridge Wells. 


ROWLAND’S. 
MACASSAR OJUL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which Nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which tho Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES, 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
67 llatton Garden, London. 


: Under the Presidency of 
His Majesty The KING, Her Majesty The QUEEN, 
Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
i813. Centenary Year. 1913. 
Treasurer—E, H. BOUSFIELD, Esq. 
LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD. 
His Royal Highness 
PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
will preside at the 
CENTENARY FESTIVAL 

in aid of the funds on the 29th May, and it is hoped that all possible support 

? will be given His Royal Highness on that occasion. 

500 boys and Girls of Profess:oual men, merchants, farmers, master 
tradesmen, and clerks, are in the school. 

7,200 Orphans have been benefited from all parts of the Empire. 

Contributions for the President’s List wil! be gladly received. 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 

of ee ’ HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 

sce: 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


————=s 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£24,C0C0,c00, 
_ CLAIMS PAID..................... &100,000,000. 


ROYA | Total Funds =  £18,167,251 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
CIDENT, FIDELITY 

COMPANY, BURGLARY. , 


LIMITED, | HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 











Lake Nemi are sure to want Afternoon Tea. They will find it, served by an 
entirely English staff at Miss Llewellyn’s Tea-Houee, by the lake, known as the 
“ Grotta Lupara ” (Grotto des Louves), Stopping place of trams, Catena, 
Genzano. Ladies’ room. 


~-« FGR «SALE AND TO LET. — 


OR SALE.—HOSTEL in connection with a High School 

in the South of England, situated in beautiful country near London.— 

For particulars, apply Warden, Box No. 616, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

A RTHOG, N. Wales (except July 26—Sept. 6), delightful 

12-roomed HOUSE, in two acres of wild hillside grounds (trees, rocks, 

&c.). Freehold. Levely views, mountain and sea air; paradise to Nature 

lovers and Artists; 7 minutes’ from Station, £2,200.—VICAR, SEAFORD. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR 
IRELAND, 


INSPECTORSHIP. 

The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland invite applications for the 
post of Inspector of Intermediate Schools. Applications, which should be 
inmade on the official form, and accompanied by copies of testimonials, should 
be addressed to the Assistant Commissioners, and should state age (which 
must not exceed 45 years), University distinctions, and special qualifications. 

Special stress will be laid on qualifications in Mathematics and Modern 
Languages. 

Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained from the 
Assistant Commissioners. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualification, 

By Order, W. F. BUTLER, 
W. A. HOUSTON, 
1 Hume Street, Dublin. Assistant Commissioners. 


\SSEX “EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HEAD-MISTRESS COLCHESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the County 
Secondary School for Girls, Colchester. 

The salary will be £200 per annum with two annual increments of £20 each 
and a Capitation Grant of £1 on the first fifty paying scholars and 10s, for each 
paying scholar efter that number. 

Applicants must be graduates of a British University or hold equivalent 
qualifications, and must have had experience in a Public Secondary School. 

Application must be made on an official form to be obtained from the 
undersigued, together with further information, and must be returned with 
copies of three recent testimonials by the 19th April, 1915. 

‘auvassiug, directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification, 

County Offices, J. U, NICHOLAS, 

Chelmsford. Secretary, 


26th March, 1913. 
i pABRGLEE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors of the Barnsley High School for Gir!s invite applications for 
the appointment of Head-Mistress. Applicants must be Graduates (in 
Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom, or hold equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and must have had suitable High School experience, 

Salary, £350 per annum, 

The lady appointed will be required to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Autumn Term. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials and 
the names of three persons to whom reference may be made, must reach the 
undersigned not later than May 19th, D. PAUI 


Clerk to the Governors of 

the Barnsley High Schoo}. 

y ORKSHIRE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIO 
ECONOMY, 





The Leeds Education Committee invite applications for the appointment of 
HEAD of the COOKERY DEPARTMENT at the above-named School, 
Applicants must possess First Class Diplomas in Cookery, Laundrywork, 
Housewifery and gh Class Cookery and have had experience in teaching 
Cookery other than in Elementary Schools. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates with Training School experience, Duties to commence Eeptember 1913, 
Salary £140 per annum. 

Applications stating qualifications and experience and enclosing copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials should reach the undersigned not 
later than the 17th May, 1913. 

JAMES GRAHAM, 


- Edueation Offices, Leeds. — Secretary for Education, 
ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
above school (number of scholars about 230, including Kindergarten). 
Candidates must be graduates of a University or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Salary £250, rising to £300 by two annual increments of £25, subject to 
satisfactory service. 

Application must be made in writing on foolscap paper, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, and addreszed to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, April 26th, 1913, 

County Education Otlice, Derby, A, L. JENKYN BROWN. 

April 2nd, 191%. Director of Education, 


: NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY FRO- 
FESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE tenable at the 
East London College. The salary will be £600 a year. 

Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not more than three references, must be received 
not later than the first post on May 19th, 1913, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8. W., from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
ee: HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 
\ JiCK-PRINCIPAL WANTED IMMEDIA'TELY, 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, PETERBOROUGH, 
' Apply, The PRINCIPAL. —__ 

{NGINEERING PUPIL.— Vacancy in high-class works 
'{ for gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 
under M Inset.C.E.—Box No, 203, ‘he Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, " . Sl Oe 
RCHITECT (M.A., A.R.1.B.A_.) has vacancy for PUPIL, 
Small office. Would prepare for B.1.B.A. Exams. Small premium, 
sddress, Box No. 612, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
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INGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, 
Found 352. 

HEAD-MASTERSHIP vacant after July 3lst through the resignation of the 
present Head-Master. 

Salary, £150 per annum fixed, and a capitation fee of £2 per pupil. Present 
poe jane 96. There is a house of approximate rental value of £80 free of rates 
and taxes, 
xnPaliconts must be under 45 and graduates of a University of the United 

ingdom. 

Applications with not less than 3 testimonials to be sent tothe CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames, on or before May 14th. 
_ Copies of Scheme price 6d. on application, 

ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The Governors invite applications for appointment to the post of 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, which will be vacated by the election 
of Professor Forster to the Principalship of Dudley Training College. Com- 
mencing salary £250 p.a. Candidates should be graduates of a British 
University with experience in the work of elementary and secondary schools, 
and should be prepared to take up the duties at the beginning of the Autumn 
Term, 1913. Cootanion directly or indirectly will disqualify a candidate. 
Applications should be lodged not later than 26th April, 1913, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom a form and particulars of appointment may be 


obtained. 
EEDS BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL.— The Leeds 

4 Education Committee invite applications for the post of FORM 
MASTER. Good Mathematics essential. Latin and English if possible as 
subsidiary subjects. Commencing salary £150-£150, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Applications should be forwarded (on forms to be obtained from the under- 
signed) not later than Saturday, 12th “a 1913. 

JAMES RAHAM, Secretary for Education, 
Education Offices, Leeds. 


} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 

GREEN (University of London), The Governors will shortly appoint 
a Lady as STAFF LECTURER in FRENCH who will be expected to come 
into residence in October. Applications, with not more than three testi- 
monials and the names of three persons to whom reference can be made 
(10 copies of all docnments to be sent), should be sent before April 26th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


ANTED a HEAD-MISTRESS for Wycombe House 

Girls’ School and Kindergarten, Dartmouth Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

Duties to begin if possible on the 6th of May next, Candidates must be not 

less than 30 years of age, and must be graduates of a University in the United 

Kingdom, or have an equivalent qualification. Salary £250a year, non-resident. 

Further information may be obtained from MISS HUCKWELL, Wycombe 

House, to whom applications with not more than 6 testimonials, stating age, 
qualifications, and experience, must be sent not later than April 19th. 


| ADY GRADUATE desires position of trust or an 

a work for which her capabilities and qualifications fit her, Thoroughly 
experienced in scholastic work, but willing to make a change from school life. 
Bright, energetic, musical. Excellent references. Box No. 614, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














ANTED, for September 1913, in a School within 

easy reach of London, a MISTRESS who can take complete charge of 

the French work throughout the School, An Englishwoman preferred, who 

has studied abroad; a Degree desirable but not essential; must have had 

previous experience. Salary from £160, according to qualifications.—Box No, 
613, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WO TYPIST SECRETARIES WANTED. Must be 
expert Typists and Shorthand writers, with a thorough knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian—able to translate accurately and promptly ; a 
smattering of knowledge of these languages is no use; must be really capable 
and reliable.—Reply in writing, with all particulars, to Box No, 615, The 
Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, rl mg w.c, 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— Forthcoming Exami- 
nation.—JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19%) 
22nd May.—The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 


receive, They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
poe at, oennerewe Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 


NARM PUPIL—Vacancy for GENTLEMAN’S SON 
with well-known North-country gentleman farmer, farming over 1,000 
acres. A boy would be thoroughly equipped for successful career in practical, 
commercial farming, home or colonies, and well looked after socially.—Box 601, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








* LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized ty the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Second Training, and 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE J. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip! 








BBDrFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
niversity of London 


(U ys 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


The Easter Term begins on Thursday, April 17th, 1913. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
on — ve comme and ae ag oe * the Teacher's Diploma, 

zondon ; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge, and for the Ca ge Hi 
Local Etamination. 2 autelige Bighes 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene designed to 
— training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of 

yeiene. 

The Art School (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s Park) may be 
attended by students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 

_A single cours in any subject may be attended. Regular Physical Instrue. 
tion is given free of cost to students who desire it by a fully qualified teacher, 

» TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the 
Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination.” The 
scholar will be required to come into residence at the College in the October 
reg award. Further particulars on application to the Hon, See, to 
the REID TRUST, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in Science) 

will be offered for competition in June next, viz.:— 
REID, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
HENRY TATE, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 75 Resident students is provided in the new College 
buildings in Regent's Park. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the Colle; 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss S. Metuvuisu, M.A, 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Course in October and in January. 

One Gilchrist Scholarship (value £30), one Free Place (value £26 5s.), one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the Course beginning in October, 1913, They will be awarded to 
the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications for Scholarships or grants should be sent in on or before the 
third Wednesday in June. 

For further conditions apply to the Head of the Department, 





Bterese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
SUMMER TERM, 19}3. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 15th April, and 
CLOSES on FRIDAY, 27th June. The Faculty of Medicine embraces the 
following Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main 
departments of Medical Science :— 





Botany one . Professor J. W. H. Trait, M.D., F.R.S, 
Zoology eve +» Professor J. AnTuurR THomson, M.A, 
Physics ous « Professor C, Niven, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Chemistry ... .« Professor F. BR. Jarre, LL.D., F.B.S. 
Anatomy «+ Professor R. W. Rep, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Physiolo, « Professor J. A. MacWituiam, M.D 


» 
Professor J. Tuzopore Casu, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S, 
Professor Georce Dean, M.A., M. 


Professor Matrnuew Har, M.D., LL.D. 


Materia Medioa 
Pathology ... eee 
Forensic, Medicine 


and Public Health 
Surgery oun .. Professor Joun Marnocn, M.A., M.B, 
Medicine... .. Professor AsHter Watson Mackintosu, M.A., M.D, 
Midwifery ... .. Professor Rosrrt Gorpon McKerroy, M.A., M.D. 


Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by 
Lecturers appointed by the University Court. Clinical instruction is obtained 
in the Royal ) wr main Royal Lunatic Asylum, Sick Children’s Hospital, City 
(Fever) Hospital, Gencral Dispensary, and Maternity Hospital and Vaccine 
Institution, and the Ophthalmic Institution. The Degrees in Medicine 
granted by the University are:—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of 
Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). 
A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after the examination on Graduates 
in Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total cost of the 
whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees, Class and Matriculation Fees, and 
Degree Fees, is usually about £150, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of fifty, and of the annual value of £1,180, may be held by 
Students in this Faculty. A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had 
on application to the Secretary of the University. The University also grants 
Degrees in Art, Science, Law, and A ye of which may be had 
on application to the Secretary, J. THEODORE CASH, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Dean. 





and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Sebolechipe of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
‘lhere isa Loan Fund. 


\T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs,a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 2ith. 

For particulars of the College course of work for Senior and Junior 
Students, and of the School preparatory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
M. D. Trae), apply Secretary, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside at the College under the personal supervision of the 
Warden, from whom particulars of boarding-fees may be obtained. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence. 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 








OF MANCHESTER. 


Seconpary TRatnrne Branca, 


TTNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Sarah Fielden Professor: J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT : Professor H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A, 
Tutor: Miss CAROLINE HERFORD. 


The year’s course in Theory and Practice, after graduation, begins os 
October 7th. Fee 18 guineas. 

At least four Graduate Bursaries admitting to free tuition will be awarded. 
There are four Halls of Residence, two for men and two for women, Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 


T\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as & 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for — in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars a3 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollastoa 
Road, Cambridge. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL-A. Scheme, The University. 
St. Andrews, N.B 
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TIBBERT LECTURES ON MOHAMMEDANISM. 


The Third course of the New Series of Hibbert Lectures will be given by 
Prof. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic i 
the University of Oxford, on ‘‘ The Early Development of Mobammedanism.” 

The Course will consist of eight Lectures, and will be delivered in the 
University of London, South Kensington, on Tuesdays at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, April 8th—May 27th. Admission free without ticket. Syllabus 
will be sent on receipt of post card addressed to the Secretary, at University 


don Square, London, W.C. 
ae Saas ee ' FRANCIS i. JONES, 
Secretary to the Trustees, 





PRIVATE TUITION. 
FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 


schoolmaster of twenty years’ experience. Preparation for Public 
Schoolsand Navy. Good modern house in spacious grounds. Healthy and 
beautiful situation.—The Rev, L. C. COOPER, Tibberton Vicarage, Droitwich, 


EV. C. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 

GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 

preparation for Holy Orders.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “* Parkside,” Alumburst Road, Bournemouth, W. 





YOMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION.—A Bachelor of 

) Music, M.A. and F.R.C.O. (married), has a vacancy in his home on South 
Coast for Resident Pupil. Organ, Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, &c, 
Good Organ in house. Fine Climate, Recent success A.R.C.O., January 1913, 
Apply C. E. de M,. LEATHES, 3 Goda Road, Littlehampton, 








'NLERGYMAN, Cambridge Graduate, can take one or two 
) boys or youths needing tuition, or one or two gentlemen reading for 
ordination. Healthy suburb of southern Cathedral city. Close to Sussex 
downs. Comfortable home.—Rev, A. E. LORD, Summersdale. Chichester. 


ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends Country Home 
LU for Paying Guests. Very healthy, gravel soil. Lady pupils trained in 
\try-keeping and domestic economy. Ideal home for backward or delicate 
Apply, LADY BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or Mrs, 
.LIAMS, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hampshire. 


rk 
i 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
G=*s<e EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graryoer Guar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grrexson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Joard and Tuition, £00 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistrese, Miss J. 8. H. McCann 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheitenham). 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing ior the University. 








Qi. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY STILCOX, 
Term began January 17th and ended April 4th. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

cn modern lines, Specia! attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


HASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Kesidert Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily ; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate, 





N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
Se>., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
\ Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 





W 4LLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Poarding Echool for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
Sen on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
y rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB. Entire charge of 
children whose psreuts are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


(Puk DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


3 1e24-Mistress, Briss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
«Stress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development, 

T ‘ 
]{[iSHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30, 
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RAPERS COMPANY'S FEMALE ORPHAN 

SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, MIDDLESEX.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on the 20th of APRIL, for filling up vacancies on this Foundation. 
Fatherless Girls between 10 and 12 years of age, daughters of members of 
the Church of England in reduced circumstances, are eligible to enter. 
Foundationers are provided, without charge, with board, clothing, and educa- 
tion.—For further information, apply to the CLERK to the Drapers 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C, 


UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.  Estab- 
lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground, Games, Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium, Girle taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Spreciatirizs,—LECTURES in English, French 
and German by well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ART. 


Quaruam HIGH 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. 8. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, * Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
Ail particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
kK) ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 

WO GIRLS, aged 13-15, can be received in a first-class 

School near London. Must be danghters of cultured parents. Thorough 
education and home training. Special facilities for Art, Music, Gymnastice, 
out-door life and nature study. Great attention to health. Moderate fees. 
Write F.T., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculam. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under®. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
give grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentaabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


P#INCEsS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if roquired, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters 
66 guincas a year. 


Soran PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A 


Presideut—I.ord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
EXANDER, F.K.G.8., and Mra, ALEXANDER, The Staff cousists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studente 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 

offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Ednea- 

tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 

GTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 

RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


K ARRIN 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 

The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May 14th. 
For Llustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 

J}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.CLA, 
109 Colmore Row, birmingham. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Rathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 


Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 
SCHOOL for GIRTS; thorough general education on modern lines; 

fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior’s Field, Godalming), 
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ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
32 acres. Eutire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore ; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1£09, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, U mtering, Bees, Fruit tae Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. _ 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer. 











For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week, 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 

Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


s A 


M E R I N x 
‘The Beasley Treatment.’ This Book giving the experience of one who cured 


himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on application to the 
author—-W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,”” Willesden Lane, Bron esbury, N.W. 


T A M M E R I N G 


Mr. HERBERT DIXON receives the sons of gentlemen for the cure of 
Impediments. For particulars and testimonials, apply—Shaldon, Hazelwood 
Road, Acock’'s Green, Worcestershire. 

















COLLEGES. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


D#4% Crosse SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, in some cases almost 
entirely covering fees. July 1—3. 

ARMY AND INDIAN POLICE CLASSES. 

ROMSGROVE f£CHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will > pues on June 24th and 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R, G. ROUTH, 
M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 

\HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 

Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent] 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sous of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1913. 
Head-Masier—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundatiorerships, Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘Lhe School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and gnames.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ty PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open tape Bo annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarehips to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 









































T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 

laying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
50 -For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Qualifying 
Examination at Candidates’ School will take place on Monday, May 19th, 
Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 27th, 


Particulars from the Secretary. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 





NATION, June 3, 4, and 5. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
tive or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 pe. annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scho 


hip, For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary. 











OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory History, 


= ee of ro ga —.. The Summer Term ins on May Ist, 
ull particulars and copies of Prospectus may be obtained Head 
Master, Bootham School, York. . a “es 4 





, . . ee 
| pOLwron COLLEGE.—An examination for SCHOOL 

SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £24 per annum for three y 
for boys under 13 and under 16 years of age on the Ist of May, will be hel 
beginning on the 12th of May. There will also be offered HOUS: 
OL AROIES, which can be held concurrently with a School Scholar. 
shi 

Further information may be had from the School Secretary, 

names of candidates must be given not later than May 5th. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS — 
) EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th. At least NINE ENTRANC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 te £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS, TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £20 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay. 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W, 


J gg A —WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 
300 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouge 
and Oxford). 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe wW, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house ig 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D, E. NORTON, Head-Master. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 19th and 20th. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk toGovernors, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,C(Oacres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £20, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A, 
Head-Master. 
Sv FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House 
kD Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee o 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 20s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘Ihe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


iT INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
4 a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
attention. Fer medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A, (Cantab.). 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Echoolsand Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (MariLorough and Oriel, Oxterd). 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 


FOREIGN. | 
HAMPERY, SWITZERLAND. English Pension. Chalet 


Soldanella. Beautiful situation, 3,450 ft. above sea. Comfortable, good 
cooking, central heating. Terms from 54 frs. Delightful walks and 
excursions, English Church. Tennis Club, Rich and interesting Flora.—The 
Misses SHACKLETON & WHITE. x 

HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 

Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BLIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon, (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 1lth Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University aud 


other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 
(45284 D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,2 feet. (2) GLRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


t LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—Madame et 

Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, regoivent una 
ou deux jeunes gens anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 
visiteuse.— Lecons de Francais, Tennis, Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine. 
Meilleures références. 


YARIS (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne.— 

Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 

deux jeunes filles anglaises désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
Lecons de Francais, Musique, Art. eilleures références. 


ge ar ape pete SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the yotecnege of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holsteix; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excel!ent 
references, English and German.—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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SS IDA KALLMEYER’S Children’s Home for the 
Daughters of the Upper Class, Ahrensburg, near Hamburg, 80 Hagener 
jilée. Surrounded by gardens and forests, the HOME is specially adapted 
for delicate children and those requiring a holiday. Two doctors in attendance, 
Good education, food, and careful supervision. Suitable for children whose 

ts reside abroad or are obliged to travel. Medical certificate required. 
— on application to Miss Kallmeyer. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
yesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
and | Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 











Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
pene the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
, Paris. 





ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

ises and ds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 

Ssorexercize, 8 sh drill, tennis, riding, &c. ighest refs. Particularson appli- 
eation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine 








REPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 
afew Students. Beautiful coun riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons, 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. rite for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 














UITION AND RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen in 

a German Family where no English is spoken. Comfortable home; 

villa in beautiful situation, instructive, sound, agreeable social life. Detailed 
us. Best references.—Dr. PHIL. K. LANGEN, MARTA LANGEN 

(née Countess Strachwitz), Eisenach, Thiringen. 


~ §CHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
PFFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 











Y\CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-secommen establishments, en writing 
please stato the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Mea of the fees to be 2. 

PA'TON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central, 

_ AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency bas been established for the parece of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 

Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


>eqgceatets. @s3. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call — or send fully-detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
i ed 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 7 
SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC TGEXCY, 
wes 122 Regent Street, W. Established 165e. 

(KoMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools reonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

° DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

ide—sent free of charge. ‘The Kegister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.— MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
£1 10s, 


CRUISE. 




















MAY 8th-24th, 
From MARSEILLES to NAPLES, SICILY, MALTA, 
TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, and SOUTHAMPTON. 


Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Lid., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women,—April 22nd: Italian and Swiss Lakes. May 23rd: Carpathians, 

with Danube and Rhine. Vienna, Budapest, Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, 
Tyrol, Russia (with St. Petersburg, Moscow, Volga, Caucasus, Crimea, &c.), 
Spain, lndia.—Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 











10 10s. ROME TOUR, 


Hotels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
Venice, also Spain, Greece, Algiers, etc. 
_ Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleich Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) lias 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position, 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required, Season commences April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Muiddiccott, 
Ilsington, 8S. Devon. Te). No. 8, aytor Vale. 


W IDOWER (58), no children, Unionist, old established 

Club, desires permanent residence with married coupie without 
encumbrances, excepting sons of proprietor and young children. Bridge 
parties objected to. Terms not to exceed £800 per annum, payable quarterly 
exclusive of wines and laundry. To include quite first class trout fishing and 
the best of rabbit shooting. Fullest particulars necessary. Church of Kugland 
within easy distance. Apply, Induna, Box No. 611, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 

NOKA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK KOAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENE SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Easter vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co., 105 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


ONEY FOR THE HOME, — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Rk, D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Exceilent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancics ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tenni Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWUOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 
REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms given.—Write Box 885, 
Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite], 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1335. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns. Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., sroadway Chambers, Westminster. ; 























OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3<d., 2s, 3d., 4s, Gd,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
= — — — - . ——_—— = = 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnaxr Memonriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Patraon: H.M. Tur Krxa, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bet 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the imstitution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. : 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are neede:l. 
Treasurer: Tux Eant ory Hannowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Ha MILTON, — 
OYAL SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, High- 
lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George's Circus, Southwark, 
Established 1799. One of the ome ~~ ae for the biind in the world, 
Pp ing and training over 200 blind pupils. 
— CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY PLEADED FOR. 
Rev. ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Principal. 
JNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
atthe VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maiutained, and 
ducated until 15 years old. 
The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 27th instant, 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
JOUN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, BR.N., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. a Secretary anti Supt, 
gar eases CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
NATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
x to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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if taken frequently drugs losc their 

power and doses have to be increased. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 

INDIGESTION, Acidity, Flatulency, 

Heartburn and Impure Breath, 

Brace’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been equalled, It absorbs 

the impure gases generated in the stomach and bowels and carries 

them out of the system, thus removing the yom of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL 


May be — regularly with constant benefit by _ ng or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrhwa and Fever. Doctors largely recommend it 
and use it in their own families, 

Sold by all Chemists and Stoves: Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 4/- per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin; Chocolates, 1/=per tin; 
Capsules, 2/+ per box. 

FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning The Spectator and 
euclosing 3d, stamps for postage iu the British Empire and U.S.A, 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

















This Bedstead is typi- 
cal of those designed 
by Heal & Son to go 
with old furniture. It 
bears the Heal Mark 
of distinction, is well 
made, and produced 
at a very moderate 
price. 


A “QUEEN ANNE” BED 
Size, 3 ft. by6 ft. 6 i 
yoy ey oo 


Other examples will be found in our 
“Wood Bedsteads” booklet sent free on 
request to all readers of this journal. 


pottenhes 
Court Rd., 





Replicas. 


JACOBEAN ‘ FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK.AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE* 
Just published by Story & Triggs, may be 
free on application. 


STORY & -TRIGGS,:=LTD., 


152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 


at Tl a FIM SE BESTS, 
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TURNS NICHT 
INTO Bm 





The Ideal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, E.C. 
Tel. : 5438 City. 


























The Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


is as distinguished for its artistic beauty as 
the chassis is for its excellence of design and 
efficiency. Both externally and internally, the 
Sunbeam is finished and furnished in a style 
befitting a car with so great a reputation. 


12-16 h.p. 4 cyl. £390 
16-20 h.p. 4 cyl. £530 
25-30 b.p. 6 cyl. £635 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


of all models can besecured through our authorised Agents. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 112 Deansgate. 

Agents for London and District : J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St, W. 


The prices include 
streamline body and 
detachable wheels, 
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n article upon Salt in 
the “Indian Medical 


Gazette” states that 
“there is no other substance in 
the whole universe which can 
replace it, and to abstain from it 


absolutely leads to certain disease 
and death.” 
essential, entering into all the daily 
food, and only costing a few pence 
per year, why not use only the best— 


Seeing that Salt is so 





By 
Royal Appointment te 
H.M. The King 


oh 
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swifily over the roughest 
paper. 

“I travel many hundreds 
of milcs every year—over 
foolscah and notepaper, 
sketch book and drawing 
pad. I can travel in com- 
fort, with never a hitch, or 
a jolt or a wait, for years 
and years." 


The Onoto is the Foun- 
tain Pen that fills itself 








— 
=< P< 


By Appointment to 
ex Majesties, 








By Appointment to 
H.M., Queen Alexandga, 


Originaters of 
Electro- Plate. 


ELKINGTON & Co., Ltd., have 
a large selection of Silverware, 
Jewellery, Elkington Plate, Dressing 


Bags, Bronzes, etc., suitable for 


Wedding Presents 


_—_——. 


Any article will be sent for inepec- 
tion if desired at cur own expense, 


Write for New Miniature List, 


& CO., 
ELKINGTON io. 
Jewellers, Silvers-riths, Electro-Platers. 
LONDON—22, Regent Street, S.W.; 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM-—Newhall Street. 
LIVERPCOL—27/9, Lord Street. 


MANCHESTER—0, King Street, 
GLASGOW—34, Buchanan Street, 











instantly from any ink 
supply, with no trouble 
or mess. A simple device 
seals the ink reservoir so 
that the Onoto cannot 
leak. 

You can pack it in 
your bag without any 
fear of it ever spoiling your clothes. It is the 
Safety pen that is really safe—the self-filling pen 
that is always satisfactory. Get it to-day. 


Onoto 


the non-stop pen. 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Jewellers,and Stores. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on {pplication to Thos. 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Peas. 











My name is Simplicity. 


GUARANTEE.— 
The Onoto is British 
made. It is design- 
ed to last a lifetime; 

t, if it should ever 
8° wrong, the makers 
will immediately put 
it right, free of cost. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Cursipe Pace (when available), Fourrxrxsy Guiveas, 


BR cco: cntaensininvcencntneniabinnts £1212 0 | NarrowColumn(ThirdofPare)t{t 4 0 
Half-Pace (Colunm) ... 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ...... -33 90 
Quarter-Page (lialf-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narvow Columa .,..., 1 1 9 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 90 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..........c0.000..-.-£18 16 O] Inside Page ..........ccccrrerses cltis Oo 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; anllas 
line for every additional line (contaiming on an average twelve words), 
Narrow columa, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. au inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 15g. an 131, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 153, an iach, 
Displayed Advertisemonts according to space, 

Terins; net, 
Terms of Subscription, 
Parar.e is Apvance, 
Y t, Tall. — 
early, Feacin. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom . S&S © 6 ann oll 3 073 
Including postage to any of the Pritish 
Colomes, A rica, Fras Ly, 
Tadia, China, Japan, &ce. > sf = ou 3 .0 8 2 
1 Weiirmserox Sracet, Straxp, Loxpox 
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WHY NOT BUY 
AN ANNUITY 


with your Capital,and thereby double, 
perhaps quadruple, your Income ? 


“THIS proposition deserves your careful and immediate 

consideration. It is put forward by a Company 
whose integrity and stability are beyond question—The 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

At present your Capital may be invested in Consols or 
gilt-edged securities, yielding you a small and safe income. 

You don’t like to touch it. Why? Because the income 
ts safe, though small? Or because the Capital has depre- 
ciated, and you would have to sell out at a loss? When 
you invested, you thought Capital as well as interest was 
safe—but time has shown otherwise. 

Maybe your money is earning more than 4%—perhaps 
you are enjoying 5% or 6% or even more. In that case 
you are neither sure of income nor of capital. Both may 
vanish in a night. Don’t dismiss the thought as absurd— 
it Aas happened, and may easily happen again. 


A Larger Income with Absolute 
Security. 


You can realise your Consols at a loss, and yet benefit. 
Put the proceeds into a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. 
Your income wi!l probably be increased beyond your 
highest expectations. What the increase is will depend 
upon your age, the state of your health and the character 
of the Annuity. For there are many forms of Annuities 
issued by the “Sun Life of Canada.” There are Annuities 
purchased out and out, terminating at death ; others jointly 
to two persons, continuing during lifetime of survivor ; 
others starting at a future date, and paid for by yearly instal- 
ments (a commendable form of saving), educational Annui- 
ties, and many other forms to meet particular needs. 

The Sun Life of Canada is the best Office in the 
World for Annuities, It has just revised its rates, and 
offers the lowest terms obtainable. It has £10,000,000 
assets invested in accordance with Canadian Insurance 
Laws, and as the Company’s books and affairs undergo 
strict and impartial Government investigation every year 
those who deal with the “Sun Life of Canada” are under 
what is equivalent to Government protection. 


THE 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, etc., of your 
various forms of Annuity Insurance. (Enquirer should state age, 
particulars of annuity required, etc., the communication being 
regarded as confidential.) 


Mic vecenacheeabeneunabecishuscuanaetinsdiscnieiaaeieionnaasiadeetiadn 
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CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS, 


ARING AND GILLOW, LTD, 
161-1830 OXFORD STREET, W. . 


PICTURE GALLERIES 
(2nd Floor) 
NOW ON VIEW 
A fine collection of original paintings in oil, comprising pictures by 
CROME, PATRICK NASMYTH, STAR 
ROUSSEAU, GEORGES MICHEL, 
VAN STRY, D’AUBIGNY. 
Also a selection of Water-colour Drawings by modern artists, and standard 
engravings and etchings in proof and print state, including some of the fineat 
mezzotints in colour, after the isth century English School. 
CLEANING. RESTORING. FRAMING. 
(tn for cleaning, restoring, framing and the re-gilding of frames frog 
of charge, 
WARING AND GILLOW, LTD., 164-180 Oxford Street, London, W, 





COROT, 


N EXHIBITION OF PIRANESI ETCHINGS—0n 
view at 21 York Buildings, wreeg my from 10.30 to 6.30 daily, during the 
month of April, a Collection of plates by this celebrated 18th century etcher, 
including the two states of the rare “ Carceri” or “‘ Prison scenes.” Of the 
first state only five other sets are known to exist, and the discovery in recent 
rears of the two states is. of the utmost interest to Collectors, Artists and 
Stchers, as the difference in the plates is most remarkable. A number of 
Piranesi’s etchings of Romo, &c., are on sale at moderate prices. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 

ANNUAL SERVICE, St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday evening, 
7th May,at 7.30. Preacher, the Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP 
OF LONDON. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W., on 
Thursday, 8th May; at 3 (Chairman, the Most Rev. the Lord 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY) ; and 7.30 (Chairman, 
H.H. the DUKE OF TECK), 

All friends are earnestly asked to make a point of being present 
on at least one of these occasions, more if possible. 

GIFTS for announcement (by initial only if desired) at the 
Meetings most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Secretary, at Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.; cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile. 

For particulars of CHEAP FARES from the provinces in 


connexion with the Meetings, please apply to Mr. Whittle, at 
Headquarters as above. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


+] 

Baby’s Welfare 
If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys* 
Food and pamphlet entitled “‘ Infant Feeding and Management.” It wil: save 
you endless trouble in the care of your child, The “‘ Allenburys” Foods give 


freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The “ Ailenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCR:PIION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ a. da. £s 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O | Members ooo ose w. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 


Members ieee eX and Journal epee Fe 
Yhe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComPaNyY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Winwiams, Christchurch; H. Batuuis 


anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; RB. Spreckuey, Auckland; and 





C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 
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Constable’s New Books. 





THE YOUTH GF HENRY VIIL 


Tilustrated. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Frank Mumby has retold the history of England from 1491 to 1515 by 
the ingenious collection and stringing together of contempo ‘rary letters from 
Sovereigns, statesmen, and prelates, and the result is everything 
that Mr. Mumby claims for it, ‘a tiving record.’ The pictures of 
the crafty Henry VITII., the intriguing, mean Ferdinand, the ambitious, 
impetuous, inconstant Ho nry VIII., the self-centred calcul ating Catherine, are 
all very vivid, They are made to reveal themselves and the 
revelation is dramatic and complete.”—Sipyery Dark in the 





ARBELLA STUART 


Illustrated. Cloth. 12s. Gd. net, 
“Of Arbella Stuart herself Mr. Hardy gives usa very full account... bis 
book may be welcomed as a careful and conscientious picce of 


history.”—The Globe. 


“A full and scholarly work... the whole story is plainly and 
authoritatively set forth. . . .”’—The Daily News. 


By B. C. HARDY 








Daily Express. 


By FRANK A. MUMBY 
Author of “The Girlhood of Queen E lizabeth.” 


Satteam. 5s. net. 





Author of « ‘ Princesse de Lamballe.” 














LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN | 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY Cloth, 8s, 6d. no 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY 


(SECOND SERIES) ~ 


EMERSON’S aie Vols. Vil. & VIII. 


“In their reading and Atuhing they offer a veritable gold mine of 


IRISH PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS | .:is3ssr2°es= 28% 


“The best compicte study of the New Irish Theatre yet submitted 


to the public.” —The Evening Standard. 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


Cloth. Ge. Gd. net. 


A WAYFARER IN CHINA 


10s. 6d. net. 
By ELIZABETH KENDALL 


Fully Mlustrated. 


THE LAND OF ZINJ 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 
By CAPTAIN c. H. STIGAND | tustrated. 12 








(Uniform with Vols, I.—VI. 


Illustrated. 
By BECKLES WILLSON 


‘THE ENGLISH SCENE IN THE 
XVilith CENTURY 


s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 6s. net per vol.) 


QUEBEC —THE LAURENTIAN — 


PROVINCE 


10s. 6d. net. 


_ By E. S, ROSCOE 


THE GENESIS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM © 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 





THE RT. HON. GENTLEMAN 


“One of the best noveis Mr. Norris 
has given us.”—The Daily Mail. 

“Mr. W. E. Norris has brought all the facility 
and lightness of touch that have so long endeared 
him to an enormous public. .. . Excellent fun 
for the reader, what came of itall I won't reveal; 
the interest is so well kept up by a sufficiency of 
unexpected incidents that I would be spoiling 
your pleasure. . . . The ‘traitor’ is wholly 
realistic.”— Punch. 


By W. E. NORRIS 








SLEEPING WATERS 


“ A very clever mingling of reality and !magina- 
tion in the story makes this book a singularly 
interesting study. Mr. Trevena has written 
nothing better than ‘Sleeping Waters.’’’—The 
Country Life. 


By JOHN TREVENA 








THE GREAT MOGHUL 


Stories for Boys. Illustrated. 
“Written with the aim of introducing young 
children to some of the wonders of Indian history, 
and so paving the way to the study of more 
“grown-up” books on the subject, Mr. Waddy 
has succeeded remarkably well in his 
object.”—The Athenzum, 


By STACY WADDY 








CONSTABLE’S 6s. FICTION 





By G. S. VEITCH 


By GILBERT SLATER, M.A. 


GERMANY AND ITS EVOLUTION IN MODERN TIMES 
By HENRI LICHTENBERGER 


THE TRAMP 


“Mr. Oliphant’s descriptions of the country are 
full of colour and freshness . . . the author reaches 
a height of drama and power almost unique in an 
age that fe neces with emotion and flirts with ele- 
mental passion. *The Tramp’ is one of 
the most notable books issued within 
rocent times.’’— Everyman. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT 


LINDA 


—_————_ 
(Illustrated) 

* Linda will make friends and captives 
of all who avail t!emselves of the pleasure of 
her acquaintance.’’—The Pall Mall Gasette. 

“One of the prettiost stories we have read fora 
long time. It is delightful reading... a very 
vivid and attractive piece of work, fuil 
of numowur and yet with a strong humanity 
underlying it and some pathos.”—The Shefivid 
Daily Telegraph. 

By M. P. MONTAGUE 


THE SECRET OF THE CLAN 


A Story for Girls. Illustrated. 


“Ihave known so long and so well 
the charm of Miss Alice Brown's art 
that it is no surprise to mo that she 
should have written one of the best 
and freshest child-stories that | have 
ever read. A reaily fascinating book, 
full cf humour and genticness and the 

ayocst imagination. And you may have 
fr your childhood far behind, but that will make 
no difference here. New Engtand has no 
more delightful writer than Miss Aiice 
Brown, and it is a marvel to mo that 
Old England knows so little of her rare 
gifts.”—Punch, 


By ALICE BROWN 




















LONDON 








10 ORANGE STREET, W. S. 


THE IMMACULATE YOUNG 
MINISTER, Pitt’s Love Story 


“This is a clever, delightful novol.” 
—The Daily Mail, 

“The distinct cleverness of thie en- 
gaging littie study ... The whole story 
is Tull of charm ... it is told with gniety, 
spirit, and distinction, and sounds Lesides a deeper 
note which indicates the author's power to pr« be 
and to reveal the psychology of human character,” 
—The Daily Chronicle, 


By MATHILDA MALLING 


—_—— = - — 


KEREN OF LOWBOLE 


“In ‘Keren of Lowbole’ Miss Silberrad gives 
us an unusual picture of the Restoration, and a 
heroine as brave and as beautiful as any we 
have met in the pages of historical 
fiction. ... In every way ‘Keren of 
Lowbole’ isa fascinating and refrosh- 
ing story, cleverly suggesting the spirit 
of the time. As for its characters, many are 
charming figures, and Keren, Zackary Ward, 
Tobias the wy om and Mrs. Shipp are vividly 
presented,”—The Glob 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


‘TALES OF DESTINY 


Stories for Boys 


“A properly Eastern fashion of book-making—~ 
—if the tradition of the Arabian Nights’ E.atertain- 




















ments is truly Oriental—is followed in Mr, Edmund 
Mitchell’s interesting, impressive, and pleasing 
book. ... the tales are well invented and 


well told, and one does not nced to bo 
an Orientalist in order te enjoy them.” 
—The Scotsman, 


(5s. net.) By EDMUND MITCHELL 
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CHANGING RUSSIA 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Honble.e MAURICE BARING, in reviewing ‘‘ UNDISCOVERED 

RUSSIA” (demy octavo, 12s. 6d. net), by Mr. GRAHAM, said :— 

**Mr. Lane would confer a great benefit on English readers if he could see 

his way, in course of time, to issue a cheap edition of this delightful and 
valuable book.” 


Mr. Lane now has the honour of announcing the publication of 

Mr. GRAHAM’S new book, ‘‘CHANGING RUSSIA,” demy octavo, 

309 pp., with 16 illustrations, in a cheap edition, in the first instance, namely, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. BARING also said in ‘‘ The Morning Post” :—‘t The bock is full of 
passages of beauty and contains scores of delightfully amusing incidents ; every 
one should read it at once. It is, above ail things, readable, and it is as 
delightful as it is true. More, it is a valuable and precious record of a 
thing wholly unknown, and extremely important to Europe, the life of the 
Russian peasant and the psychology of the Russian people.” In “CHANGING 
RUSSIA" Mr. Graham touches on the commercial and political life of 
modern Russia, with which he shows as much intimate acquaintance as 
with that of the peasantry. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO § 


=— 





T. 


“ HEALTH IS THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF BLISS.” 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 
By C. D. MUSGROVE, M.D. 
2s. Gd. net. 


Is A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE REALISATION OF THIS TRUTH. 


ARROWSMITH’S SHILLING REPRINTS include Novels by MARIE 
CORELLI, HUGH CONWAY, F. ANSTEY, G. K. CHESTERTON, J. C. SNAITH, 
and others. The latest additions are “Johnny Fortnight” by Eden 
Phillpotts, and ‘*Two in a Tent—and Jane” by Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
In preparation—“ Pearla” by Miss Betham-Edwards. 








Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co, Ltd. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for THE 

CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends 

nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 


LOW FREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,591,426. £4,810,459. 


2 & 3 The s.W. 














Office: Sanctuary, Westminster, 





No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND — we a BY : 
ortnight ransatlantie 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORTEGA (Tw. Sc.), 8,058 tons, April 17, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

£afest and most Effective Aperient 

for Regular Use, 

| T]PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss Twackrrar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 
hae alee | BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East,S.W. 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from January to 
June and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 











HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which hag 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need, 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct valus in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request 1 will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


MEDOC. 
Per Dosen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,?er 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Suyerior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘Ihe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 

R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the ble 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 


lowest possi 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &c., on application, 
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Vol. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 























ld 

? Two Volumes, Imperial 4to (15 in. by 12 in.), 

4 TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 

7 The Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale in 

ie land and America. Orders will only be taken for complete 

4 price TWELVE GUINEAS net, payable in two instalments, 
viz: SIX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. I.and SIX GUINEAS 

. on delivery of Vol. IT. 

L CON FESSIONS OF A CONVERT 

“ By the Very Rev. Monsignor 

= 

- Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

) “Monsignor Benson has at last written the book desired and demanded by 

r . » His ‘ Apologia’ has now come. It tells with frankness, sincerity, 

t and literary felicity the story of his progress from the Church of England to 







Rome.” —Daily Chronicle. 





SERMON N OTES. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6&s. net. 




















OUT OF THE BLUE. 
Price 6s. 

The story of a man and a girl cast on a desert island, 
end left in its solitude to face for a year the problem of a love 
which they were already on the brink of recognizing. 

“Their life on the island has a dreamy beauty, their return to civilization 
a profound sadness, which Mr. Gorell Barnes describes with fine imagination ; 
and he shows adroit and firm construction in his manner of keeping the reader 
in suspense durii ing the warfare between love and honour, "*—The Times, 


ROYAL SPADES AUCTION BRIDGE. 
By “BASCULE.” 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. 


*,° By the same author, AUCTION BRIDGE, the Rules and Principles of. 
with Port!: ana Gna Rule 8, e' etc. 3s. net. 


STANDARD WORKS IN HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Selection from “The Silver Library.” 
Price 3s. 6d. Each Volume. 


BUCKLE (v4. ¥.> HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN SEGL AnD AnD 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. .. 10 
FROUDE (J. A.) 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to 
























the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 Vois. - each 3 6 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. - each 8 6 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3vols. .. - - 10 6 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 3 6 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA. and other Essays 83 6 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARRAGON me 3 6 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT a ‘ ‘ 3 6 
seuss CARLYLE: 1795-1835. 2 ‘vols, 73. "1934-1881. ce 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS — - 3 6 
CESAR: a Sketch - es 3 6 





GREVILLE (C. C. F.)—JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 
caonse IV., <me va sae a Gass var se 
vols - -- each 


KAYE (SIR J.) and MALLESON (COLONEL)—H HISTORY oP 
eac 











THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857-8, 6 vo 3 6 
GLEIG (REV, G. R.)—LIFE OF THE DUKE OF “nee 3 6 
KOSTLIN (J.)—LIFE OF LUTHER. With Illustrations 3 6 
MARBOT (BARON dc)—MEMOIRS. Translated, 2 vols. 7 0 
MACAULAY (LORD)— 

COMPLETE WORKS. ~ aeny ” Edition. With 12 Porteatte. — 





12 vols. . 
Vols. L.-VI. History or Excuaxp From THE dccussson > 
JAMES THE SECOND. 
Vols. VII.—X. Essays anp BioGrarsirs. 
Vols, XI.—XII. Spercures, Lars ov Ancient Romp, Xc., and 


InDEx. 
ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. ~ - ~- 3 6 
TREVELVAN (SIR GEORGE)— 












THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLFS JAMES FOX - o 3886 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY ee 3 6 
MERIVALE Ga) — THs BOBARS es 78 EMPIRE. 

8 vols. +. each 3 6 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH)- CARTHAGE AND THE Canta 

GINIANS. With Maps, Plans, &c. 3 6 





VERNEY (F. P. and M. M.)— MEMOIRS oF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY DURING THE SSvENeaaaeS CaneSe. With =” 
Portraits. 2 vols. 7 0 












Longmans, Green & Co., 29 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 
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Cambridge 
University Press . 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture 


By SIR THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A. In 
two volumes. With 165 plates and 148 illustrations in the 


text. “These two fine volumes are eminently attractive with 
their wealth of photographic reproductions and plans, 
and their refined pencil and colour drawings... . All 
through the book there is evidence of a wide culture, and of 
Crown 4to extensive acquaintance with Italy and France ; eve rywhero 
423 net there is the penetrative insight into practical matters 
possessed to the full only by the man who has himself 
esigned buildings and watched them translated into 

stone.” — Saturday Review 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON. An Account of Medieval Figure-Sculpture 


in England 
By EDWARD S. PRIOR, M.A., F.S.A., and ARTHUR 
GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A. With 855 photographs. 


“The joint authors of a book that, even without its 
deeply interesting text, must be a delight to all lovers of 





the noble art of decorative figure sculpture, on account of 
Demy 4to the vast number and the beauty of its illustrations, zo to 
63s net the very root of the matter under discussion. Not y do 


they describe and classify all the most characteristic 
examples of this delightful craft that still survive in 
England... they realise the very spirit that animated 
those who executed them,” —Studio 


A novel by Mr. R. GORELL BARNES, author of “Babes in 
the African Wood,” has just been issued, entitled The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral 


By MARGARET and ERNEST MARRIAGE, The text in 
English and French. With 121 plates. 
“A book like this, in which the Cathedral speaks for 


itself, is more than welcome; it ranks as one of the highest 

importance to the rapidly growing number of students of 

Royal 8vo medigval sculpture and the development of modern art in 
12s net general,. .. No visitor to Chartres and no student of 


mediwval or Renaissance sculpture should be without this 
important work,’’—Athenzum 


The Duab of Turkestan 


A Physiographic Sketch and Account of Some Travels. By 
W. RICKMER RICKMERS, With 207 maps, diagrams and 
other illustrations, 

“ Although much of the book is devoted to the physio- 


graphy of the Duab, it is also and always a delixhtful 

description of travel, and the general reader may bo 

Large assured of agreeable entertaiument, There are many 
Royal 8vo excellent accounts of places and peoples, those of Pokhara 
30s net and Samarkand and their inhabitants being particularly 


vivid. . . . A notable feature of the book is its super) 
illustrations,” —Outlook 


The Genus Iris 


By WILLIAM RICKATSON DYKES. With forty-seven 
coloured drawings by I’. H. ROUND, one coloured plate of 
seeds by Miss R. M. CARDEW, and thirty line drawings by 
C. W. JOHNSON. Handsomely bound in Roxburgh. 

“Mr. Dykes has succeeded Sir Michael Foster os the 
chief authority on the iris. ... This book must be the 
basis of all future study of the subject, for it is the result 

Demy folio of knowledge both practical and theoretical, and in that 
£2660 combination unique. The coloured drawings by Mr. Round 
net are far more artistic in their simple accuracy than most 
modern drawings of the same kind. . . . The book is 
remarkable among other works of the same kind for its 

very precise and valuable cultural directions, "—Tincs 


Herbals: Their Origin and Evolution 
A Chapter in the History of Botany, 1470-1670. By AGNES 
ARBER (Mrs. E. A. Newell Arber), D.Se, F.L.S. With 
frontispiece, 21 plates, and 113 illustrations in the text. 
‘This delightful book is a credit to Newnham scholar- 
ship and to the Cambridge University Press. There uever 
was a book richer in pleasant o!d-world portraits and 
wood-cuts; avd there will never need to be another book 
Royal 8vo en herbals, Mrs. Arber has made her book thoroughiy 
10s 6d net beautiful. ... Indeed the beauty of the book endangers 
the text; and reviewers who have souls above type will be 
so charmed with the illastrations that they will forget to 
read what the book says. By which forgetfulness they will 


miss a great wealth of scholarly, delicate, intimate writing.’ 
Spectator 


Makers of British Botany 
A Collection of Biographies by living Botanists. Edited by 
F. W. OLIVER. With frontispiece, 26 plates, and 1 text 


figure. “It is not often possible to give whole-hearted praise to 
a book; but such praise may be given to this botanical 

Demy 8vo anthology. ... We cannot conclude our general apprecia- 
9s net tion without offering the authors and the cditor our 


cordial congratula ti ns on the manner in which they bavoe 
discharged the pious debt due to their predecessors.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 


A prospectus of any of the above books will be sent post free on receipt 
of a postcard addressed to 8.8.A, at the address below. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


Service and Sport in Equatoria. By Captain 
H. A. WILSON. With Illustrations. 12s, net. 


THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL 


AND WESTERN CHINA. Being an Account ofa 
Journey from Shanghai to London overland 
across the Gobi District. By HAROLD FRANK 
WALLACE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, 15s. net. 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, Author of “Indian 
Jottings,” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
tos, 6d. net. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


OPEN SESAME. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “Roddles,” 
“Simon Brandin,” &c. 


THE GREAT GOLD RUSH. 


By W. H. P. JARVIS. 


MALAYAN MONOCHROMES. 


By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., Author of 
“Studies in Brown Humanity,” “ The Downfall 
of the the Gods,” &c, 


~ LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


THE RE 








~ INTERPRETER. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
Editor: Rev. Hewietr Jounson, M.A., B.Sc, 


April 1913. Contents. (Vol. 9. No. 3.) 
Tue Eprror’s Notes. Tue First Worps or THE Lorp Jesus 
Tue Piace oy Witt, INTELLECT, AND (St. Luke ii, 49) A New Inrer- 
FeeLiné IN PRaver. PRETER, 

Evelyn Underhill. The Rev. A. Smythe-Palmer, D.D, 
FounDATIONS. a On Tur True Posttion or Sr.Jonn VI. 
en eee D.D. The Rev. Charles Foxley, M.A. 
= 7 en We Grensted MLALB D Prats Parers on Breticat LiTera- 
nna TuRE. Israel's Psalms and Songs.— 


The Rev. H. H. B. Ayles, D.D. Part Il. 





Ovr Dest To NortTHeRrn ISRAEL. ORIENTALIA, 2 
TheRev.CanonFoakes-Jackson,D.D. The Rev. Canon Johns, Litt.D, 

Turn Marguicst Doctrixe OF THE Corresronpencr. REVIEWS, 
Evcuanist. C. BR. Norcock, B.A. Books Recrivep. 


Rosert Scorr, Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Four Sk ings and Sixpence per annum, post free. 


London: 
Subscription: 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, @. 6d. net (Postage 3d.). 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D., Exeter College, Oxon, 
Author of “Sonnets, Songs, and Ballads,” 


“Facile and sprightly verses."”—The Times, 

*‘Orthodoxy and scholarship are the characteristic note of the dignified 
metrical work in the volume... such a book cannot fail to ple: use readers 
who like English poetry best when it keeps true to its own traditions.’ 

—The Scotsman, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


1S NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 2601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
OOKS. —Burke’ 8 Peerage, 1911, ; Another, 1910, 15s 15e.; 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last ad 2 mf +» 253. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 
-; Balzac's Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 7s.; 
Smith's Old Yorkshire, 9 vols., £2 10s.; Wyther’s She pheard’ 8s Hunting, 1615, 
vare, £5 5s.; Monkhouse Chinese Porcelain, rare, £10 10s.; Punch, vols. 


1 to 100 in 25 vols., Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
calf "gilt, £20; Lydekker’'s ‘Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Send 


1910, 2 vols., 7s. 


half-morocco, £8 8s. ; 
Index, 17 vols., 


also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
extaut.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


I am the most expert Bookfinder 
Joha Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 











ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertiscd in this Sanaa 
can be obtained at the lowest diccount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
THE LARGEST BOCKSHKOP IN THE WORLD, 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, pret Editions, 
and Cut-of-Print Books 


Any of the following post free on request, 


Newly Published Catalogue of Books in Beantify! 


Catalogue of 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, 


Books. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices, 

Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 
prices, 


Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 


Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


Catalogue of Stationery and Li brary 
requisites, . 
BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
(Particulars on application.) 


Orders by post receive immediate attention. 
Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 


876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Sane 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). ees “Unieme, suman 


Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


A TURKISH WOMAN’S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS. 
By ZEYNEB HANOUM, Heroine of PIERRE LOTI’S “Les Dé 
enchantées.”", Edited by GRACE ELLISON, With a Portrait by 
Auguste Rodin and 23 Illus. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
**A fascinating book. The reviewer has read aging informing 
and illuminating for a long time—nothing since Lady Duff Gordons 
‘Letters from Egypt,’ and an old book, now wholly forgotten, “The 
Private Life of an Eastern Queen’ ; but the newest is in some ways 
the best of the three. He can vouch for the truth of the facts, most 
of which he had from several good authorities, = the personality 
revealed in the letters is new to him and full of charm 


—Prof. Sir Wm. M. Ramsay, in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


The LAND of the NEW CUINEA PYCMIES. 


By CAPTAIN C. G. RAWLING, C.LE., F.B.G.S, 


CAMP & TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS. 


By E. TORDAY, Member Council R. Anthro. Soc. 16s. net, 
The PASSING of the TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE 
By CAPTAIN B. GRANVILLE BAKER. lés, net 
The New Art Library. New Vol. 
The PRACTICE & SCIENCE OF DRAWINC. 


By HAROLD SPEED, A.S.N.B.-A., Paris; M.R.S.P.P. 93 Illus. 6s. net, 
Illustrated Prospectuses Post Free from 38 Great Russell Street, W. as 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. Illustrated and with Map, 
Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


A SURVEY OF WOMAN’S PROBLEM. 
From the German of ROSA MAYREDER by HEL 
SCHEFFAUER. Demy 8vo. 65s. net. 


PAULI. OF RUSSIA: The Son of Catherine 


the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
Newest Novels 6s. 
THE LIFE MASK .- By the Author of “He Who Passed” 


16s, net, 








THE WEAKER VESSEL - = «= -« E,F., Benson 
GROWING PAINS - - - - Ivy Low 
JOURNEY’S END (Jchn Christopher Vv.) - Remade Rolland 
MINNA By the Author of “The Pilgrim Kamanita” Karl Gjellerup 


GUTTER BABIES (lIllustrated by Lady Stanley) Dorothea Slade 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO ? (2nd Imp.) Elizabeth Robins 


we. HEI NEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


“The Worid is rich, yet poverty is everywhere.” 
For explanation of this paradox— 
READ The White Man’s Problem. 3d. 
By AN OPTIMIST. 


Cuttishere CARTWRIGHT & RATHAY, Ltd., 
Zand 14 Brown Street, Manchester. 


H A T c H ARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OOK BARGAINS. —Darwin’ . , Golf Courses of British 

Isles, 7+ €d , cost 21s. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 63s.; Balzac’s 
Novels, 30 vols., £4 17s. 6d., pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
75s., cost 10.@,  atalogues free. Books boug ght in any quantity. Highest casa 
value given. “salen Lros., Book Merchants, 21 Johu Bright St., Birmingham 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


A Small Boy and others. py neyry 
JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 
** This work gives an eccount of the early days of the author, and of his 
brother, Professor William James. 
from 


Wayfaring in France: 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E. 
HARRISON BARKER. Illustrated. Extra crown §Svo. 
qs. 6d. net. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


= 
The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, 
DC.L. LLD., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the 
Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. 8vo. 10s, net. 

Tax Onserver.—“ Dr. Frazer bas arranged the mass of detail from which 
he has had to draw with a skill and judgment which in the work of another 
man would be surprising, and he te!ls each story with the point and clarity of 
an artist, so that, apart from the book’s high mission, it could be read as a 
storehouse of good tales.” 





LITERATURE, 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). py 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tuz Gione.— These are not poems to be read hastily or carelessly; they 
a certain surrender if their value is to be understood. Perhaps all 

really great work does. Mr. Ernest Rhys has described the ‘Gitanjali* as a 

‘spiritual revelation.’ The expression is no whit too strong, and with it we 

entirely associate ourselves.” 


Second Edition, with Appendiz and Maps. 
An Adventure. Second Edition, with Appendix 


and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* The new edition contains an appendix giving further historical informa- 
tion, and also reprints of the independent accounts of their experiences which 
were written by both authors soon after their visit to the Petit Trianon. 


The Odd Farmhouse. py the opp 
Farmwire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tur Quern.—* ‘The Odd Farmhouse * is as delightful a book as it must be 
a dwelling. It is written in somewhat the “ of ‘Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,’ but, in spite of the excellence of Elizabeth, the Odd Farmwife 
need not fear the comparison.” 


FICTION. 





H, G. WELLS'S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 25th Thousand. 6s. 


Comrade Yetta. A Novel. By ALBERT 
EDWARDS, Author of “A Man’s World,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The New Testament Documents: 
their Origin and Early History. By GEORGE 
MILLIGAN, D.D. With Twelve Facsimiles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tus Atuexxum.—"‘ The highest praise is due to the lecturer for the lucidity 
of his style and the charm wiuch he imparts to the facts which he presents, 
Only a scholar could furnish these facts; and they are of interest to the 
learned student of the New Testament, as well as the man who must be con- 
tent with the English translation, but is eager to acquire information regard- 
ing the production of the sacred writing.” 


St. Paul and Justification: Being 
an Exposition of the Teaching in the 
Epistles to Rome and Galatia. By the Ven. 
ARCHDEACON F,. B. WESTCOTT, B.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Second Edition, 


Building the Wallis. a Book of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for Family and Private Use. Second Edition. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. net. 


Development and Purpose. «a 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L, T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 





Tur Datty News.— There is something characteristic and stimulating in 
the volume. It stands as the crown of Professor Hobhouse’s philosophical 
writings, at once summarising, revising, and carrying to a final conclusion the 


Various speculations advanced in his previous works. It represents a serious 
piece of solid reasoning.”” 


An Intreduction to Metaphysics. 
By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute. Authorized 
Translation by T. E. Hume. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Tur Contemrorany Review.—“ Professor Bergson’s famous essay on the 
nature of Metaphysics now appears in a wonderfully lucid English translation 
by Mr. T. E. Hulme. . . . His argument is one of the freshest and most con- 
vincing pieces of pure thought that has appeared in our time.” 





POLITICS. 

Principles of Prussian Adminis- 
tration, By HERMAN G. JAMES, D.D., Ph.D., Adjunct 
Professor of Government in the University of Texas. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 





MARTIN SECKER’S 


NOVELS 


Gilbert Cannan’s New Novel 


ROUND THE 
CORNER 


Third large Impression now ready 


*“*A novel that must be read. We 
have so much second rate fiction 
that we cannot afford to neglect 
a book that claims with every 
literary credential of justification 
to be admitted to the little class 
of the first rate’ (The Morning 
Post). ‘‘He has created in this 
book not merely a few characters, 
but a large society of men and 
women, all ge individual 
and alive” (Pall Mall). 6s. 








Hugh Walpole’s New Novel 


FORTITUDE 


** ‘Fortitude’ must be classed with 
the great novels” (Westminster 
Gazette). ‘‘Mr. Hugh Walpole has 
written a very fine novel” (The 
Times). ‘‘‘ Fortitude’ places him 
in the front rank of novelists’’ 
(The Globe). ‘‘He has the real 
stuff of the novelist within him,” 
says Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 
course of a column and a half 
review in The Telegraph, and 
Punch declares ‘‘the book remains, 
however regarded, a notable 
achievement,” 6s, 














Oliver Onions’ New Novel 


THE DEBIT 
ACCOUNT 


“A remarkable achievement... 
described with that intensity of 
vision and clarity of style that dis- 
tinguished ‘In Accordance with the 
Evidence.’ Mr, Onions takes his 
place with this new novel among 
the powerful teachers of the great 
primal truths of human nature and 
morality” (The Morning Post). 
“Certainly a book for all who 
admire quality in fiction” ales 

Ss. 





Compton Mackenzie’s Famous Novel 


CARNIVAL 


A new and cheaper edition of one of the 
most successful novels of recent years. 
Cover design by Norman Wilkinson. Ask 
for it at any bookstall. 1s. net,post free ts. 3d, 


THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 





MARTIN SECKER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET 
ADELPHI 


LONDON 
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BLACKWOODS NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793- 
1815. Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel 
SAMUEL RICE, C.B., K.H., 51st Light Infantry, and from 
other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
Author of “Annals of Sandhurst,” “Lads of the Light 
Division,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We congratulate Colonel Mockler-Ferryman on his book,”—Athenzwm. 
“ This very fascinating book,”—Worid. 


IMPERIALISM and DEMOCRACY. 


Unionist Principles applied to Modern 
Problems. By ARTHUR PAGE, of Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of the “Licensing Bill, 1908. Is 
it Just?” With an Introduction by The Right Hon. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 5s. net. 

“May be cordially recommended.”’—Scotsman, 

“We recommend every Unionist speaker and candidate to buy and study 








LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.1.E., 


Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.) By 
the Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G.,, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. 16s. net. 


Sir Mortimer Durand's “Life of Sir Alfred Lyall” ought to prove of 
uncommon interest, for apart from Sir Alfred Lyall’s distinguished career in 
India, he was a man of mark in letters, and had hosts of friends in high places, 





TALES of the MERMAID TAVERN. 
By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “Drake: an English 
Epic,” &c., &. 


IN THE LAP OF THE LAMMER. 
MOORS. By WILLIAM M’CONACHIE, B.D., Author of 
“Close to Nature’s Heart.” With Illustrations. 5s. net, 








attentively.’’—Globe, 
NEW 6s. 


FICTION. 





THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. 


“ Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People,” &c. 
“The real thing.”—Athenzum. 


By St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of 


“ Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


«.. . More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, ironic, well-bred, which keeps every story sparkling with 
life.” —The Times. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND AFTER). 
By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “The Career of Kembole.” 


“An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.” —Scotsman. 
“A bright clever piece of work 


THE GAY ADVENTURE. 


Love.” 


“ Very cleverly written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


- should give pleasure to many readers.”—Athenzum, 


By RICHARD BIRD, Author of ‘‘The Forward in 


“Most excellent. . . . A book for a wet and dismal day to drive away the blues."—Daily Ezpress. _ ; 
“ Mr. Bird is heartily to be congratulated on his constructive skill, his readiness of invention, his grip of diverse character, and 


his abounding humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A triumph of high spirits and fun ”—Belfast News Letter. 
“Very goodfun. . 


SUNIA AND OTHER STORIES. 


“Captain Desmond, V.C.,” &c., &c. 


TOM, VRON. 


Wooing,” &c. 


THE ALIAS. 


- - The merriment goes on to the end.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of 
[April 23rd. 


By E. M, SNEYD KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.M.I.,” ‘A Snail’s 


[ Shortly. 


By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak,” “ Monsieur Carnifax.” 


[ Shortly. 





Blackwoods’ Shilling Editions of Popular Novels, Bound in cloth. 


With Colfcured Iliustrations on wrarper. 


NEW VOLUMES. 





A SAFETY MATCH. By IAN HAY, Author of “The 
Right Stuff” and “A Man’s Man.” 


“No. 101.” By WYMOND CAREY, Author of “Monsieur 


Martin.” 





** *Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that 
it has been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has 
a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain 
of conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned because it represents and 
appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For APRIL contains 


AERIAL ARMAMENTS. 


DIRIGIBLES AND 
AEROPLANES. 


GERMAN Y—FRANCE-BRITAIN. 


By T. F. FARMAN. 





_ WM. BLACKWOOD & 


— 
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